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Preratory Nore. 


The eleventh book of the Metaphysics forms a treatise by itself, 
and contains the profoundest doctrines of Aristotle’s philosophy-— 
doctrines which have exercised, and are still exercising, an untold 
influence upon the world. In the following translation, which 
forms part of a first draft of a complete version of the Metaphys- 
ics—soon, I hope, to be published—I have sought to make the 
writer's meaning as clear as I could, without converting my work 
into a paraphrase. Instead of accompanying it with the commen- 
tary, which will necessarily be very extensive, I have added, for 
the benefit of those not familiar with Aristotle’s language, a brief 
vocabulary, arranged alphabetically, of the more important techni- 
cal terms occurring in this book. Although, in translating, I have 
had before me two Latin and two German versions, and several 
commentaries, including those of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Bonitz, and Schwegler, I am well aware,how imperfect my work 
is, and I shall be thankful to any student of Aristotle who will 


suggest corrections, or better forms of expression than those I 
have used. 
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Cuapter 


The subject of theory [or speculative science] is essence. In it 
are investigated the principles and causes of essences. 

The truth is, if the All be regarded as a whole, essence is its 
first [or highest] part. Also, if we consider the natural order of 
the categories, essence stands at the head of the list; then comes 
quality; then quantity. It is true that the other categories, 
such as qualities and movements, are not in any absolute sense 
at all, and the same is true of [negatives, such as] not-white or 
not- straight. Nevertheless, we use such expressions as: “ Not- 
white is.’ 

Moreover, no one of the other categories is ‘separable [or inde- 
pendent]. This is attested by the procedure of the older philoso- 
phers; for it was the principles, elements, and causes of essence 
that were the object of their investigations. The thinkers of the 
present day, to be sure, are rather inclined.to consider universals 
as essences. For genera are universals, and these they hold to 
be principles and essences, mainly because their mode of investi- 
gation is a logical one. The older philosophers, on the other 
hand, considered particular things to be essences—e. g., fire and 
earth, not body in general. 

There are three essences. Two of these are sensible, one being 
eternal and the other transient. The latter is obvious to all, 
in the forms of plants and animals; with regard to the former, 
there is room for discussion, as to whether its elements are one or 


many. The third, differing from the other two, is immutable and 


is maintained by certain persons to be separable. Some make 
two divisions of it, whereas others class together, as of one nature, 


ideas and mathematical entities, and others, again, admit only the 


latter. The first two essences belong to physical science, for they 


‘are subject to change; the last belongs to another science, if. 


there is no principle common to all.. 


Cuapter II. 


Sensible essence is mutable [or changeable]. If, then, change 


‘is between opposites or intermediates, though not between all 


opposites indiscriminately (for sound is not-white), but between 
contraries [in the same genus], there must be an underlying 
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something that changes into contrariety, for the contraries 
themselves do not change. Further, this underlying something 
persists in the change, whereas the opposite does not persist. 
Besides the opposites, therefore, there is a third something— 
matter. 

If, as we have maintained, there are Pannen of changes—in 
quiddity, quality, quantity, and locality—and if change in quid- 
dity is simple birth and decay; change in quality, mutation; change 
in quantity, growth, and decay, and change in locality, locomotion, 
changes will take place into the respective opposites. But if any 


such change is to take place, the matter must be capable of as- 


suming the opposite attributes. 

Since being is twofold, every change is a change from poten- 
tial being to actual being—e. g., from potential white to actual 
white, and the same is true of growth and decay. Hence, not 
only may the accidental spring from non-being, but [from another 
point of view] all generation is from being—potential being, how- 
ever, and not actual being. And this [potential being] is the One 
of Anaxagoras (better than his “all things together”) and the 
“ mixture” of Empedocles and Anaximander. And, as Democritus 
says, “all things were together in their dynamic, but not in their 
actual state.” Hence these philosophers had risen to a conception 
of matter. Everything that changes has matter, though all things 
not have the same matter. The same is true of those eternal 
things which, though ungenerated, have locomotion ; nevertheless, 
their matter is not generated, but is conditioned by whence and 
whether. 

One might be in doubt about what sort of non-being it is from 
which generation takes place; for the phrase “ non-being” may 
be used in three senses. When we say that a thing is potentially, 
we do not mean that each potentiality is all potentiality. Nor is 


it proper to say “ All things were together.” For things differ in 


their matter; for how otherwise should they have become bound- 


less in sitinn ber, and not one? For the Intelligence is one, and if | 


the. matter were also one, the result would have been in actuality 
what the matter was potentially. Three, then, are the causes 
and three the principles; two of them form opposition—namely, 
the idea or form and the privation ; and the third is matter. 
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Cuarter III. 


We must next show that neither form nor matter (I mean the 

primal ones) is generated. All change is of something, by some- — 
thing, to something. That by which change is effected is the 
Prime Mover ; that which is changed is matter; that into which 
i it is changed is form. For we should have to go on to infinity, if 
not only the bronze became round, but the round or the bronze 
also became, or were generated. We must certainly stop some- 
where. 
Next, we must show that every essence is generated by an 
! agency bearing the same appellation as itself. For example, 
natural essences are due to nature [artificial essences to art], and 
soon. For essences are due either to art or nature, or else to 
chance and spontaneity. Art is principle in another; nature is 
principle in itself. For man begets men. The other causes are 
privations of these. 

There are three essences—(1) matter, which is a this [is indi- 
vidualized] by appearing ; for the things which exist by mere con- 
tact and not by concretion are matter and substance; (2) nature, 
which is also a ¢hés, into which things pass, and a sort of having; 
(3) the result of those, the individual essence, as Callias or Soc- 
rates. In the case of some things there is no ¢hés, or individual, 
besides the composite essence; for example, there is no form for a 
house except that due to art. Nor is there any generation or de- 
cay in the case of these, but the matterless house, and health, and 
everything due to art have another mode of being and not-being 
[than that of things due to nature]. Hence, if there be [any 
separate forms], they are forms of things due to nature. For this 
reason, Plato was not far wrong, when he maintained that forms 
are as numerous as natural products, since indeed it is clear that 

there are different forms for these things, such as fire, flesh, head. | 
af For all these are matter, and the last is the matter of that which 
is in the highest degree essence. Moving causes, therefore, are 
| like pre-existent entities, whereas the others are like the idea (Aéyos), 
which implies no temporal priority. For example, when a man 
is in health, then health exists, and the form of the brazen sphere 
coexists with [but does not precede] the sphere itself. 
Whether forms survive [their conjunction with matter] is some- 
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hing demanding consideration. In the case of certain forms 
there is nothing to prevent this. An example may be the soul— 
not the whole of it, but the liitellect ; for it is impossible that the 
whole should survive. From this it follows that there is no need 
for ideas. For man generates man, the individual the particular. 
The same thing is true in the case of the arts; for example, the 
physician’s art is the rationale or form of health. 


Cuapter 1V. 


In one respect different things have different causes and prin-. - 
ciples, and in another respect, if we are speaking universally and 
analogically, all things have the same. It would be a proper sub-. 
ject for inquiry whether essences and relations have the same. 
principles and elements, and so in the case of the other categories. 
But it would be strange if all had the same; for then essences 
and relations would have the same elements. If this were the case, 
what could that common element be? For, besides essence and the 
other categories, there is nothing that is common ; and an element 
is prior to that of which it is an element. But, again, neither is. 
essence an element of relation, nor relation of essence. How, then, . 
is it possible that all things should have the same elements, since. 
it is impossible that any element should be identical with that 
which is composed of elements—e. g., B or A with BA. Nor can 
any intelligible entity be an element, such as One or Being. For 
these belong’ to individual things, even to such as are composite. 
None of them, therefore, can be either an essence or a relation, and 
this would be necessary [if they were elements]. It follows that 
all things have not the same elements. Or, as we have said, they 
have in one sense the same elements, and in another sense they 
have not. For example, in the case of sensible bodies, warmth is, 
in a sense, a form, and, in another way, the privation of it is 
cold, while the matter is that which in itself was potentially both 
these, and essences are these, as well as the things composed of 
these as principles, and whatever out of warm and cold becomes 
one—e. g., flesh or bone. For that which arises from these must 
necessarily be something different from these. Of these things, 
then, such are the elements and principles: some of them have 
one set, some another; we cannot say absolutely that all things 


. 


have the same principles, but only by analogy; and in this way 
we come to say that there are three principles—form, privation, 
matter. But each of these is different in the different genera— 
é. g., in color we have white, black, surface ; light, darkness, air ; 
and from these arise day and night. But, since not only indwell- 
ing things are causes, but also external things—e. g., that which 
imparts motion—it is evident that there is a difference between prin- 
ciple and element, although both are causes. And this gives the 
division of principles [into internal and external]. That which 
plays the part of inducing motion or rest is a principle and es- 
sence. Hence elements, according to analogy, are three, while 
causes and principles are four. Different causes are in different 
things, and the first cause, the: source of motian, is different for 
different things. Health, disease, body are three of the princi- 
ples; the active principle is medical science. Form, the special 
disorder, bricks; the moving principle is architecture. But since 
in physical men the moving principle is man, but in idea] men [or 
men in the abstract], the form or the opposite, in a certain sense 
there will be three causes, whereas in the particular case we have 
four. For in a certain sense, medical science is health, and arehi- 
tecture the form of the house, and man generates man ; but, fur- 
ther, over and above these is the prime mover of all. 


Cuarpter V. 


_ If we adopt the criterion of separateness and inseparateness, 
separable things will be essences. For this reason they are the 
causes of all things, that without essences there would be neither 
affections nor movements. From this point of view our essences 
will be soul and body, or intellect, appetite, and body. 

From another. point of view still, and speaking analogiecally, 
{all] principles are the same—viz., act and potence. But even 
these are different for different things, and exist in different ways. 
In some things, indeed, the same thing is at one time in act, in 
another in potence, as wine, flesh, man. But even these tall 
under the causes named. For the form, if it is separable, is in 
act, and so is the compound of form and matter (privation is like 
darkness or sickness), whereas the matter is in potence; for this is 
what has the power to become both. The difference between act. 
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and potence is different in the case of things whose matter is not 
the same, from what it is in the case of things whose form is not the 
same but another; for example, the material cause of man is the 
elements, fire and: earth, whereas his form is his particular [{char- 
acter], and that [yet nnnamed] exterior cause—namely, his father 
—and, besides this, the sun and the ecliptic, all of which are 
neither matter, nor form, nor privation, nor similar, but motors. 

Again, we must see that some things must be called universal, 
others not. Thus, the first principles of all things are (1) the 
first actual tis, and (2) something else which exists in potence. 
The former is not universal. For the particular is the principle 
of particulars. Man in general, to be sure, is the principle of 
man ; but the truth is, there is no man in general. Peleus is the 
principle of Achilleus, your father is your principle, this particu- 
lar B is a principle of this BA. At the same time B in general 
is a principle of BA in general. From this point of view the 
elements of essences are forms. But, as has been said, different 
things have different causes and elements, [I mean] things not in 
the same genus—as colors, sounds, essences, qualities—uvless, in- 
deed, we are speaking analogically. And even for things in the 
same species, there are different causes and elements, different, 
not, indeed, in species, but because of their individuality—e. ., 
your matter and moving cause and form are different from mine, 
although in their general concepts they are the same. If we in- 
quire what are the principles or elements of essences and relations 
and qualities, whether they be the same or different, it is ob- 
vious that, if we consider the different significations in which the 
terms are used, they are the same for all; but, if we distinguish 
the significations, they are not the same but different, and only in 
a certain sense the same for all. By “in a certain sense the 
same,” I mean by analogy: matter, form, privation, motor, and, 
in a certain sense, even the causes of essences are the causes of 
all things, since all things would be annihilated if they were an- 
nihilated. Moreover, that which is first is in complete actuality. 


In another sense the opposites are other firsts, which are neither — 


predicated as genera nor used in different significations, and the 
same thing is true of matters. 

Such, then, are the principles of sensible things, their number 
and the manner of their identities and their differences. 


j 
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Cuapter VI, 


Since there are, as we have seen, three essences—two physical 
and one immovable—we must now speak of the last, and show that 
there must exist some eternal substance that is immovable. Es- 
sences are the first among existences, and if they are all perishable, 
all things are perishable. But it is impossible that motion should 
either be generated or destroyed, for it was always. And the 
same is true of time, since it is impossible that there should be 
any fore or after without time. Nay, more: motion is continuous 
in the same way as time; for time is either the same thing as 
motion, or an affection of it [something to which motion is sub- 
ject]. But no motion is continuous save the local, and of it the 
circular. If, however, there be something endowed with power 
of imparting: movement or creative activity, but if it be not in act, 
then there is no movement. For it is possible for that which has 
potence not to be in act. It would therefore be of no avail, even 
if we assume eternal essences, like the ideas which certain philoso- 
phers have assumed, unless they contained some principle capable 
of inducing change. Nay, even this would not be sufficient, nor 
would any essence alongside the ideas; for, unless the essence were 
in actual energy, there would be no motion. Yet more, even if 
it were in actual energy, the result would not follow, if the essence 
of it were potence ; that is, there would be no eternal motion, For 
that which exists only in potence may conceivably not be. It fol- 
lows from all this that there must be a principle such that its 
[very] essence is activity. Such essences, moreover, must be with- 
out matter. For, if there is anything at all eternal, these must be 
so. They must, therefore, be actual. 

But here there arises a difficulty. It is generally assumed that, 
while all the actual is potential, not all the potential is actual ; 
from which it would follow that potence was prior to act. But if 
this were true, there would be no real existence; for it is possible 
for a thing to be in potence, and not yet to be. To be sure, if 


. we follow the theologians, who tell us: that everything was pro- 


duced from Night, or the physical philosophers, who tell us that 
all things were [originally] together [undistinguished], we shall 
run into the same impossibility. For how shall the movement 
[from potence to act} begin, unless there be some cause in act. 
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For the matter of a house does not move itself, but has to wait for 
the architect’s art, and the same is true of the menses, and the 
earth, which have to wait, respectively, for semen and seeds. Cer- 
tain philosophers, therefore, assume an everlasting activity—e. g., 
Leucippus and Plato, maintaining that there is always motion. 
But why motion exists, what motion it is, how it takes place in 
each particular instance, and what is its cause, they do not inform 
us. The truth is that there is no such thing as motion by chance. 
Every motion must have something behind it; in other words, as 
we see, some things are moved in a particular way by nature, 
others in another way by force, by intellect, or by something © 
else. 

Then there comes up the question: What is the primal motion % 
a question of the utmost moment. Even in the case of Plato, it 
is impossible to tell, in some instances, which principle he con- 
siders the self-mover to be; for, as he says, the soul is both subse- 
quent to, and coeval with, the heavens. 
_ The view which places potence before act is in one sense cor- 
rect, in another incorrect ; how this is, has been explained above. 
But that act is prior, is maintained by Anaxagoras (for his Nous 
is in act); by Empedocles, with his love and hate; and by those 
who, like Leucippus, assume the eternity of motion. It follows 
from this that we must reject the notion of a Chaos or Night, 
existing through indefinite time, and maintain that the present 
things always existed, either in a state of revolution or in some 

other way, if it be true that act precedes potence. But, if the 
' same thing is always in‘a state of revolution, there must be some- 
thing always abiding which similarly exerts the action of revolu- 
tion. In like manner, if there is any such thing as production and 
decay, there must be something which exerts the different actions 
manifested in all the stages of these processes. It must, therefore, 
exert thes particular action with reference to itself on the one 
hand, and, on the other, ¢Acs particular action with reference to 
something else ; in other words, therefore, either in reference to a 
third or in reference to the first, Of necessity in reference to the 
latter ; for this again is cause to itself and the other. Wherefore, 
the first is superior ; for it was the cause of the eternally uniform 
motion, whereas the other was the cause of different motion. To 
the fact that this difference is eternal, both plainly contribute. In 
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a similar relation to each other stand the different movements. 


_ Why then seek for any other principles ? 


Cuarter VII. 


Since, now, this is a possible explanation, and there is no other 
alternative but that all things have sprung from Night, and indis- 
tinction, and non-being, we are forced to this conclusion that there 
is something which always moves with a ceaseless motion, and 
that this motion is circular. This result becomes plain not only 
from reasoning, but also from observation. It follows that the 
first heaven is eternal. It follows also that there is something 
which imparts movement [or, which it moves]. But, inasmuch as 
that which moves and imparts motion is a middle [something], it 
follows that there must be [a beginning], something which im- 
parts motion without itself having motion imparted to it, and this 
will be eternal, an essence and an act. But [in the sensible world] 
the object of desire imparts motion in this way, and in the intel- 
lectual world, the intelligible imparts motion without itself being 
moved. These are at bottom the same; for the object of desire is 
that which seems beautiful ; the object of will is that which és 
beautiful. It is more correct to say that we desire things because 
they seem beautiful, than that they seem beautiful because we 
desire them. For the intellectual act is the principle. The in- 
tellect is moved by the intelligible, and self-intelligible is the one 
series [the positive]; in this series, the first essence, and in the first 
essence, that which is simple and actual. But we must beware of — 
thinking that the one and the simple are the same. The one sig- 
nifies measure, while the simple signifies a kind of self-relation or 
quality. 

But both the beautiful and the self-eligible are in the same 
series ; and the first is either the best or analogous to the best. 
Moreover, that the aim is one of the immovables is.shown by the 
process of division. (For there are two kinds of aim, a “ for which” 
and an “in which.” Of these, one is, and the other is not.) The 
immovable aim moves as a beloved object, and that which is moved 
moves all other things. If, then, there is something moved, it may 
be otherwise than it is. It follows that, if the first act be motion, 
the thing may be otherwise in so far as it is moved—that is, it may 
be locally, if not essentially, otherwise. But since the [prime] 
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mover is itself an immovable entity, being in act, this cannot in 
any respect be otherwise. For the first of changes is locomotion, 
and, indeed, circular motion. And the prime mover imparts this 
motion. It is therefore necessarily existent, and in so far as it 
necessarily exists, it exists well, and in so far it is also a principle.. 
(The term “ necessity ” is used in several senses: (1) as that which 
happens violently, as contrary to natural tendency ; (2) as that 
which is the essential condition of the good ; (3) that which can- 
not exist otherwise, but is absolute.) On such a principle, then, 
depends the whole of heaven and nature. And its free life is alto- 
gether equal to our brief best moments. For this is its normal 
condition (whereas this is impossible for us), because its energy is 
at the same time joy. It is for this reason that waking, percep- 
tion, and intellectual activity are the sweetest thing ; and hopes 
and memories on account of these. But thought in itself is thought 
of that which is in itself, and the supreme thought is thought of 
the supreme existence [or that which in the highest degree is). 
But the intellect thinks itself in seizing the intelligible. For it 
becomes intelligible by touching and thinking, so that intellect and 
intelligible are the same thing. For intellect is that which is re- 
ceptive of the intelligible and of essence. And it is actual through 
the possession of these. And it is this actuality, rather than the in- 
telligible, that seems to be the divine element in the intellect. And 
the vision of the divine is the sweetest and best. If, then, God is 
always as well as we are sometimes, it is wonderful ; and if he is 
more 80, it is still more wonderful. And this is what is true. And 
life is his attribute ; for the energy of intellect is life, and he is 
that energy. And his self-energy [self-act] is lite, best and eternal. 
We say that God is living, eternal, best, so that life, and uniform 
and eternal existence belong to God ; for God is this. 

Those thinkers, like the Pythagoreans and Speusippus, who 
maintain that the fairest and best is not in the principle, because, 
while the principles of plants and animals are causes, the beautiful 
and perfect belongs to what springs from them, do not think 
correctly. For the seed comes from previous plants and animals 
which are perfect, and the first is not the seed, but the perfect. 
For example, we might say that the man is prior to the seed, not 
the man that comes from the seed, but the man from whom the 
seed comes. 
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It is clear, then, from what has been said, that there exists an es- 
sence, eternal, immovable, and separate from sensible things. It 
has been further shown that the essence cannot have any bulk, but 
that it is without parts or divisions. For it imparts motion through 
infinite time, and nothing finite has infinite power. Since, now, 
every magnitude is either infinite or finite, for the reason given 
it cannot have a finite magnitude ; and it cannot have an infinite 
magnitude, because such a magnitude has no existence. 

It has been still further shown that it is exempt from all affec- 
tion and qualitative change. The reason is that all other move-. 
ments are subsequent to local movement. How these things are 
as they are, is now clear. 


Cuarrer VIII. 


Whether we are to assume one or more such essences, and, if 
more, how many, is a question that must not be left unsettled. 
We must even call to mind the statements of other philosophers, 
observing that they have laid down nothing definite on the sub- 
ject of the number of essences. In the first place, the Doctrine 
of Ideas contains no special inquiry into this subject. The ad- 
herents of this doctrine call their ideas numbers, indeed ; but they 
speak of these numbers sometimes as if they were infinite, at other 
times as if they were limited to ten; but for what reason the 
number of numbers is just this, they do not show with any apodic- 
tic cogency. We, on the contrary, must determine this from the 
foundations and definitions already laid down. 

The principle and the first of beings is immovable, both in 
itself and in its accidents [both absolutely and relatively], moving 
[imparting] the first eternal and one motion. But, since that 
which is in motion must be moved by something, and the prime 
mover must be in itself immovable, and the eternal motion must 
be due to an Eternal, and the one motion to a One, we find, along- 
side the one simple motion of the All, which we hold to be due 
to the first and immovable essence, that there are other eternal 
motions—namely, those of the planets (for the body that moves 
in a circle is eternal and unresting, as has been proved in the 
Physics)—it follows of necessity that each of these motions is due 


to an essence in itself immovable and eternal. For, inasmuch as 
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the nature of the stars is an eternal essence, and that which moves 
must be eternal and prior to that which is moved, and that which 
is prior to an essence must be itself an essence, it follows that such 
essences must exist—eternal, and in themselves immovable and 
without bulk—and this for the cause assigned above. It is thus 
plain that there are [these] essences, and which is the first, and 
which the second among them, in an order corresponding to the 
movements of the stars. As regards the number of these move- 
ments, we must have recourse to that mathematical science which 
it most akin to philosophy—namely, astrology, whose aim it is to 
construct a theory in regard to that essence which is at once sen- 
sible and eternal. The other mathematical sciences—e. g., arith- 
metic and geometry—deal with no essence. That the motions of 
moving bodies, then, are several, must be clear even to those who 
have but a moderate grasp of the subject; for every one of the 
wandering stars moves with more than one motion. 

How many these movements are, is a question in regard to which 
we shall now state the views of certain mathematicians, for the 
sake of affording a basis on which, by reasoning, to arrive at a 
definite number. At the same time, we must investigate some 
matters ourselves, and draw information with regard to others 
from other inquirers ; and, if specialists in these matters arrive at 
conclusions different from ours, we must love both parties, but fol- 
low the more accurate. : 

Eudoxus laid it down that the motion of the sun and moon are 
each in three spheres. The first of these, he says, is that of the 
fixed stars, the second passes through the middle of the zodiac, 
and the third passes obliquely across the breadth of the zodiac. 
He further says that the path of the moon passes across the 
breadth of the zodiac more obliquely than that of the sun. With 
regard to the planets, he says that the motion of each is in four 
spheres, and that the first and second of these motions are the 
same as those of the sun and moon, the sphere of these being that 
which carries all the others, and the one which comes next in or- 
der to it and passes through the middle of the zodiac being com- 


mon to all. With respect to the third motion, he says that the 


poles of all the planets lie in the diameter of. the zodiac, and that 
the motion of the fourth sphere is in a circle inclined obliquely 
to the centre of the third sphere. In the case of the third sphere, 
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while each of the other planets has its own poles distinct, Venus 
and Mars have the same poles. 

Callippus laid down the same arrangement of the spheres as 
Eudoxus—that is, the order of their distances—and assigned to 


Jupiter and Saturn the same number of spheres, whereas he 


thought that, in the case of the sun and moon, two more spheres 
had to be added, if the phenomena were to be explained, and one 
‘to each of the other planets. 

The fact is, if all the spheres put together are to explain the 
phenomena, there must for each of the planets be other spheres, 
fewer in number by one, to roll back and restore to its [original] 
position the first sphere of the planet which in each case is next 
in order below it. Only in this way is it possible for the entire 
motion of the planets to take place. Since, then, the spheres in 


which the planets move are eight and twenty-five, and among 


these those alone do not require to be brought back in which the 
lowest planet is moved, those that roll back the spheres of the first 
two will be six, and those that roll back those of the other four 
will be sixteen, and thus the number of all the spheres taken to- 
gether, both of those that bear forward and those that roll back, 
will be fifty-five. If, however, those movements of which we have 
spoken be not added to the sun and moon, the whole number of 
the spheres will be forty-seven. 

Admitting, then, that the number of the spheres is so great, it 
will be fair to assume that the essences and principles which are 
at once immovable and yet sensible are of the same ‘number. 
The task of showing the necessity of this, we will leave to stronger 
men. And, if it is impossible that there should be any motion 
which does not tend toward the motion of a star (constellation), 
and if, further, we are forced to think that every nature and 
every essence which is free from affection and self-existent has 
attained the highest end, there can be no other nature besides 
these, but this must be the number of the essences. For, if there 
were others besides these, they would have to impart motion, as 


‘being ends of motion. But it is impossible that there should be 
any motions besides those mentioned ; this truth we may derive | 
from the consideration of moving bodies. For, if every mover 
exists for the sake of that which is moved, and every motion im- 
plies a something that is moved, there can be no motion which 
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exists for its own sake or for the sake of another motion, but all 
must exist for the sake of the stars. For, if one motion existed 
for the sake of another, that other would exist for the sake of a 
third, and so on, But, since it is impossible that there should be 
any regressus in infinitum, the end of all motion must be some 
one of the divine bodies which move in the heaven. 

- That there is but one heaven, is obvious. For, if there were 
several heavens, in the same sense that there are several men, the 
principle connected with each would be one in form and many in 
uumber. But whatever is many in number has matter; for the 
concept of many things—e.g., the concept man—is the same, but 
Socrates is one. But the primal self-realizing idea has no matter, 
for it is self-end. Hence the prime immovable mover is one in 
concept and one in number ; that, likewise, which is moved always 
and continuously is but one. It follows that there is but one 
heaven. 

There has been handed down to us a tradition from our fore- 
fathers and from men of primitive ages, in the form of a myth, 
that the movers are gods, and that the divine embraces the whole 
of nature. The remaining stories about them have been added 
in subsequent times, in the form of myths, for the management of 
the multitude, and for the sake of law and expediency. Human 
forms and forms of other living things are ascribed to them, and 
so likewise other things following from these, and similar to these. 
If, now, we separate the first assertion from the rest, and take it by 
itself—namely, that the primal essences are gods—we must con- 
sider this statement divinely made, and, inasmuch as it is probable 
that every art and every science has been, to the extent possible 
at a given time, repeatedly discovered and again been lost, we 
must look upon these views as remnants of those that have sur- 
vived to the present time. To this extent only is the opinion of 
our fathers and of the primeval world obvious to us. 


[X. 


With regard to the Intellect certain’ questions arise. It is in- 
deed usually held to be the divinest of phenomena; but what this 
implies with regard to its nature, is a question that presents some 
difficulties. For, if it thinks nothing, but is in the condition of 
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one who sleeps, what dignity can it have? If, on the other hand, 
it thinks, and this thinking is conditioned by something else be- 
sides itself (in which case that which is its essence will not be 
thinking, but the power of thinking), then it will not be the ‘best 
essence, for its dignity comes to it through thinking. Further, 
granting that its essence\is intellect or intelligence, what is the ob- 
ject of that intelligence? Its object must either be itself or some- 
thing else. And if it is something else, it must be either always 
the same, or it must be different. Does it, then, make any or no 
difference whether it thinks the beautiful, or anything indifferent- 
ly? Is it not rather an absurdity to say that it thinks discursively 
about a plurality of things? It is clear, therefore, that it thinks 
that which is most divine and worthy, and that it does not change ; 
for change would be a change to worse, and such a thing would be 
already a motion. 

In the first place, then, if intellect i is not thought, but the power 
of thought, it is intelligible enough that the continuity of thought 
should be painful to it. Further, it is clear that there would be 
‘something else worthier than the intellect—viz., the object of 
thought. For intellect and the act of intellect would belong to 
him who thinks that even which is lowest. Hence, if the worst 
is to be avoided (and it is better not to see some things than to see 
them), thought would not be the best thing. It follows from this 
that the intellect, if it is to think the noblest thing, thinks itself, 
and thus thought is a thought of. thought. Science, on the other 
hand, and perception, and opinion, and reasoning seem always to 
have an object different from themselves, and to have themselves 
only as a kind of accessory. 

Again, if to think and to be thought are different, to which of 
the two does the intellect owe its worth? It is plain, indeed, that 
thinking-ness and being-thought-ness are not the same. The fact 
is, that in some cases science and the thing known are the same. 
In the case of the creative sciences, the essence and the self-realizing 
end, without the matter, are the object ; in that of the theoretic 
‘sciences, the object and the thinking. Since, then, in all things 
that have no matter there is no difference between the object of 


the intellect and the intellect itself, the two must be the same, 


and thinking is one with its object. 
Finally, there remains one other difficulty, as to whether the 
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object of thonght is compound. If it were, then change from part 
to part of the whole might take place. But the fact is that every- 
thing which has no matter is indivisible. For, just as the human 

intellect, which is an intelligence of compound things, is related 
to a certain time (for it has not its good in this or that particular 
time, but its best in a whole time, which good is something dif- 
ferent from itself), so likewise this self-intelligence is related to the 
whole of eternity. 


Cuartrr X. 


We must now consider in which of the two (possible) ways the 
nature of the universe contains the Good and the Best, whether 
as something separate (transcendent) and self-existent, or as order. 
The answer is, it must possess it in both ways, as an army does. 
The truth is, that in an army the Good lies in order and in the 
general, and more in the latter than in the former. For the 
general is not due to the order, but the order to the general. But 
all things are ordered together in a certain way, bunt not all in the 
same way—fishes, birds, plants—and the arrangement is not such 
that one has no relation to another, but there is some relation. 
For all things are ordered with reference to one. But, just as in 
a household the free members are least permitted to do as they 
please, their sphere of action being completely or nearly systema- 
tized, whereas the slaves and domestic animals have but a small 
share in the system, and a great deal is left to their individual 
pleasure (for their nature is just such an individual principle—I 
mean a principle such as must segregate each of them from other 

- things in all ways), so there are some things in which all things 
share, in order to constitute a whole. 

We must now pass on to consider the impossibilities and ab- 
surdities in which those involve themselves who profess differ- 
ent views—first, those who put forward somewhat specious argu- 
ments, and, second, those who involve themselves in tle lesser 
difficulties. 

All [these men of divergent views] construct all things out of 
-contraries. But [they fail in three respects]: they neither define 
the term “all things,” nor the phrase “ out of contraries” correctly, 
nor do they tell us just in- what things contraries exist, nor do they 
define the manner in which things arise from contraries. The 
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truth is that contraries are not affected by each other. This diffi- 
culty we get over successfully by positing a third something. 
Some philosophers [hold that this third thing is unnecessary and] 
make one of the contraries matter [to the other]—e. g., the uneven 
to the even, the many to the one. But this objection is answered 
in the same way. The one [primal] matter has no contrary; and 
furthermore [if all things were composed of contraires], everything 
would share in the evil, except the one. For the evil, as such, is 
one of the elements. The others hold that the good and evil are 
not principles; nevertheless, in all things the good is a principle 
more truly than anything else. Others, again, admit correctly 
that the Good is a principle, but do not tell us how it is so, 
whether it be final, efficient, or formal. The view of Empedocles 
is also absurd, for he makes the good to be friendship. And it is 
a principle both as moving (for it brings things together), and as 
matter (for it isa part of the mixture). But even if it does hap- 
pen that the same thing is a principle both as matter and as mov- 
ing, still their ideal essence is not the same. In which respect, 
then, is it friendship? Absurd, furthermore, is the notion that 
strife should be incorruptible; for it-is this very thing that is the 
nature of the evil. 

Anaxagoras sets down the good as principle in the sense of a 
moving power. The intellect [he says] imparts motion; but it 
does so for the sake of something, and this is, therefore, something 
different from it—unless he holds the same view that we do; for 
the art of medicine is, in a certain sense, health. It is absurd, 
however, to have assumed no contrary to the Good and to Intellect. 

But all those thinkers who assume contraries as first principles 
neglect to make use of these contraries, unless they are reminded 
of them. And why some things are corruptible, and others incor- 
ruptible, none of them informs us, for they make all things that 
are out of the same principles. 

There is still another class of thinkers that make all existent 
things out of the non-existent; while others, in order that they 
may not be forced to do this, make all things one. 

Again, why generation is eternal, and what is the cause of gen+ 
eration, no one tells us. And for those who assume two princi- 
ples, it is necessary to admit that one of these is superior to the 
other, and for those who assume ideas, to place another principle 
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above them. Otherwise, how is it that things did or do partici- 
pate in them? The others also are forced to admit that to wisdom 
and the noblest science there must be some contrary, while we are 
forced to no such admission. For there is nothing contrary to the 
First. For all contraries have matter, and exist as potentialities. 
Hence ignorance, which is a contrary [to wisdom], goes over into 
its contrary. But to the first there is no opposite. 

If, now, there exist nothing else beside the things of sense, there 
will be neither principle, nor order, nor generation, nor heavenly 
things, but every principle will have another principle behind it, 
as is the belief of all the theologians and physical philosophers. 
And, even if the existence of ideas or numbers be admitted, they 
will not be the causes of anything, or, at all events, not of motion. 

Further still, how out of unextended elements can we get the 
extended and the continuous? For number will produce nothing - 
continuous, either as moving or as formal principle. But the same 
thing is true of opposites, even if we grant them formative and 
moving power ; for they might possibly not be. It is not neces- 
sary to remark that action is subsequent to power. According to 
this, existences would not be eternal; but they are. One of these 
must therefore be cancelled. The manner of this has been already 
stated. 

Furthermore, no one tells us whereby the numbers are one, 
why the soul is one with the body, and, generally, why the form 
is one with the thing ; and, indeed, it is impossible to tell, without 
holding, as we do, that the moving cause is form-giving. Those, 
however, who lay down mathematical number as their first prin- 
ciple, and thus have one essence always following another, and 
different principles for each, make the essence of the whole epi- 
sodic (for the one exerts no influence upon the other, either by 
its existence or non-existence), and the principles many. But 
the commonwealth of existences refuses to be misgoverned : 


“ Never a good is the rule of the many; let One be the ruler!” 


VocABULARY. ' 


CavsE (airwov, aitia).—“ By cause is meant: (1) That internal 
(matter) of which anything is made. For example, bronze is the 
cause of the statue. . . . (2) The form and the model. And this 
is the concept of the self-realizing end and all its genera. For ex- — 
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ample, the canse of the octave is the relation of 2 to 1... . (8) 
The first principle of change or rest. For example, the man who 
gives counsel is a cause ; the father is the cause of the child. . . . 
(4) Theend or aim. And this is the purpose for which anything 
is done. For example, the purpose of walking is health.” These 
causes are called, respectively, (1) Marertan Td 08); (2) 
Format (el8os, eis 5); (3) Ervicrent (60ev % Tis kjoews, TO 
Td od); (4) Finat (7d 7d 0b &vexa). In God, the 
last three are one. He is the Form of forms, the Prime Mover, 
and the Good, and all three in the same sense. (Cf. MJetaph., iv, 
[4] 2.) See Priore. 

‘“* By Contrartss (évavyria) is meant (1) the things different in 
genus which cannot coexist in the same subject: (2) the things 
most widely different in the same genus; (3) the things most 


. widely different in the same receptive subject ; (4) the things most 


widely different under the same potentiality ; (5) the things whose 
difference is greatest, either absolutely, or in genus, or in species; 
(6) of other things (a) some are said to be contraries because they 
contain these, (6) others because they are capable of admitting 
them, (¢c) others because they are capable of making or undergo- 
ing them, (@) others because they do make or undergo them, (e) 
others because they are losings or gainings, possessions or priva- 
tions of them; (7) since Onz and Berne are used in many senses, 
it necessarily follows that the same must be true of what is used 
in reference to them, as ‘same,’ ‘ other,’ contrary; so that each 
of these must be different for each category.” (J/etaph., iv, 10). 
Cf. Orposrres. 

By Essence (ove/a) is meant— 

_ “(1) The simple bodies, as fire, earth, water, and the like, and, 
generally, bodies and their compounds—animals, demons, and the 
parts of these. 

“*(2) Whatever is the cause of being, because immanent in such 
things as are not predicated of a subject; ¢.g., the soul is the 
essence of the living thing. 

“(3) Those immanent parts of such things which define them 
and mark them as individuals, and whose removal removes the 
whole. For example, as some say, the solid (body) is the essence 
of the surface, and the surface of the line. And, indeed, number 
generally is held by some to be an essence in this sense. 
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(4) The self-realizing end, the concept of whieh is the defini- 
tion, and this is called the essence of the individual. 
~ “Tt thus appears that Essenor is used in two senses (a) as the 
ultimate substratum, which is not predicated of anything else, and 
(5) as that which is individual and separable, such as are the form 
and species of the particular.” (Metaph., iv, 8.) 

Erernat (aiévos).—Synonyms of this word are Iu- 
MUTABLE (axivntos), SEPARABLE or SEPARATE (ywpiotés), UNGEN- 
ERATED (dyévnros), and InpissoLUBLE (@pOapros). Aristotle distin- 
guishes two kinds of eternal things: (1) Those which are purely ° 
intellectual (vonrd) and which are entirely independent of time; 
(2) those which are sensible (aic@nra) and whose action measures 
time. They might be distinguished as the Sempiternal and the 
Everlasting. To the former belongs God, and to it all intellects 
tend ; to the latter belong the stars or movers of the different 
heavens, whose number he estimates at 47 (see chapter viii). 
God does not move, though he is the cause of all motion ; the stars 
move, but with a perfectly changeless motion, which the circular 
is. Though these may be said to have matter, it is different from 
all other matter, being subject to no change save locomotion 
(dev mot), which, when perfectly uniform, may be called change- 
less. The opposite of eternal is, of course, TRansrent («ivyTés). . 

‘orm and Marrer (eldos tAn).—These terms may be con- 
sidered together, since they are, for the most part, correlatives. 
Matter never exists without form, and, in sensible things, form 
never exists without matter. Indeed, matter, taken as a whole, 
contains potentially all forms (except one, as we shall see), al- 
though in any particular case only a minimum of them may be 
actualized. At the same time it is not true that every portion of 
matter contains every form. Aristotle is so well aware of the 
qualitative difference between matter and matter that he makes 
matter the principle of individuation. (See chapter iii, ad fin. 
Cf. Dante, Parad., i, 109, sgy.). Form is the principle of all the 
phenomena that distinguish one material thing from another. It is 
actuality and, therefore, something divine. Thomas Aquinas says: 
“Forma nihil aliud est quam divina similitndo participata in re- 
bus.” (Contra Gent., i, 3, 97.) Matter is the same thing, only in 
potentiality. Thus matter is related to form as potentiality to” 
actuality. Matter cannot actualize its own forms, but must wait 
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for the action of some essence already actualized. This, in the 
first instance, is God, the Prime Mover; but when he has actual- 
ized one'such essence, it can actualize others like it. “ Man be- 
gets man.” This doctrine furnishes Aristotle with his chief argu- 
ment for the existence of a Prime Mover in complete actuality, 
and supports the dogma of the Incarnation. The doctrine that 
forms are originally immanent in matter, and inseparable from it, 
is diametrically opposed to that of Plato, as Aristotle well knows. 
Plato holds that unindividualized forms have a separate existence, 
and are imparted to matter, like external spirits, by God. This 
view Aristotle vigorously combats, except in the case of one form 
—namely, the intellect (vods), which he admits to be altogether 
external to matter. (See Iyretiect.) It is needless to say that 
both Form and Marrer are ungenerated. (See GENERATION.) 
| For a clear discussion of Form and Matter, see Knauer, Grund- 
linien der aristotelisch-thomistischen Philosophie (Wien, 1885). 
Curiously enough, Zeller has entirely misunderstood Aristotle’s 
doctrine with regard to them, and so quite gratuitously charged 
: him with self-contradiction. (Philos. der Griechen, Ba. iii, 8. 802, 
; sg.). There is not the shadow of truth in the assertion that Aris- 
totle “places form and matter, as originally different, in opposi- 
tion to each other, without deriving them from a common ground ; 
in more nearly determining these two principles he involves him- 
self in a contradiction by maintaining, on the one hand, that form 
is the essence and substance (!!) of things, and, on the other, that 7 2 
it is at the same time a universal, while the ground of the particu- 
lar, and therefore also of substantiality, must lie in the matter.” 
It is sufficient to say that all forms are potentially immanent in a) 
matter from its origin. It is from matter that the Prime Mover 
- educes them. (Compare Genesis, i.) 
GENERATION, GENERABLE, Or GENERATED (ryéveous, yevntos), and 
their contraries, DissoLution and DissoLusLE (POopa, pOaprés), are 
applied to those things whose forms may pass from potentiality to 
actuality and trom actuality to potentiality. Iéveous never means 
Creation, ¢00pa never means Annihilation. These are processes 
of which Aristotle knows nothing. Form and Matter being eter- 
nal, all Generation is Evolution, all Dissolution the opposite. .The 
terms UNGENERATED and InpIssoLUBLE (ayévyros, apOapros) are ap- 
plied to those things which underlie Generation and Dissolution, 
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viz.: (1) Matter, (2) Form, (3) Intellect. These cannot be gener- 
ated, because they are the conditions of Generation. If it be asked 
in what relation the Intellect stands to Form and Matter, we may 
fairly answer that it is the source of both, though not in a tem- 
poral sense. Inasmuch as matter cannot exist without a certain 
minimum of actualized form, and all actuality is due to the Intel- 
lect or Prime Mover, this conclusion follows directly. (See Dante, 
Parad., xxix, 16, qq.) Matter and Form are dependent, and de- 
termined from without ; Intellect alone is self-determined (ywpic- 
ros). If it be asked whether Intellect could annihilate Form and 
Matter, the answer must be, No. And the reason is that Intel- 
lect, being essentially in actuality (€vepyedq), by that very fact holds. 
them in being. Aristotle, as is well known, held the world to be 
eternal. See the subtle way in which Thomas Aquinas tries to 
reconcile this with the Christian view of a creation in time. (Sum. 
Theol., i, 46, 1.) ; 

or [NTELLIGIBLE (vods, 
vontixos, vontds).—To discuss fully the “ Intellect” of Aristotle, 
which carries us into the deepest deeps of his thought, would re- 
quire a volume, and, indeed, more than one volume have been writ- 
ten on it. Only the barest and most necessary explanation can be 
given here. 

In the universe things exist in two conditions—one potential 

. (Suvdper), the other actual (€vepye/a). As potential, they are mat- 
ter (An) ; as actual, they are form (eldos). Nothing can ever be 
purely potential or material ; but things may be purely actual. 
This is the case with the Supreme Intellect, the Prime Mover. He 
is essentially actual and Act, and it is his Act that holds the uni- 
verse in being (see chap. vii, é« apyijs 6 obpavos 
kal pvows). His Intellect is the Form of forms eidav), the 
Form which combines into a unity all other forms, and makes them 
a system. It is God, in whom all forms are actual, and who is 
theretore Separate or INDEPENDENT or SELF-DETERMINING (ywpic- 
tos). But what is actual in God is more or less potential in the 
world ; and the Act of God utters itself,in raising what is poten- 
tial to actuality. It does so as a beloved object acts upon a lover 
(see chap. vii). This process, which, as such, takes place in the 
potential, is Motion (g. v.), which is always a mark of imperfec- 
tion. The forms which exist potentially in matter are actualized, 
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first into the forms of sense, then into the forms of fancy, and 
finally, it may be, into pure forms. The first are still confined to 
particular kinds of matter; the second to matter in general, and 
the third are independent of matter (ywpuord). This independ- 
ence must not to be taken, in any Platonic sense, to mean that 
pure forms stand unrelated to matter. It means only that they 
stand in a relation of pure activity (excluding passivity) to it—a 
relation of freedom and self-determination. This is a cardinal doc- 
trine with Aristotle. So long as forms are not completely actual- 
ized—that is, actualized in their purity—they are still liable to re- 
vert to potentiality, as we see in the case of plants and animals 
(‘which live in fancies and memories,” Bk.i, 1). No sooner, how- 
ever, do they become so actualized than they are a selt-determin- 
ing Intelligence (évepyet abrod, De An., iii, 4). This is the way 
in which the lower intelligences come into actuality. So long as 
forms are in either of the lower stages of actuality, they can pass 
from matter to matter, so to speak, and this explains the genera- 
tion of the animal soul. But the fully actualized form, the Intel- 
lect, being no longer bound to matter, cannot be so transmitted. 
Hence every intellect owes its actuality directly to the Prime 
Mover, and therefore, as actual, is rightly said to come from with- 
out (Aelmreras Tov vodv povov Oipaber érevorévar, De Gen. An., ii, 3). 
Before it is actual, it is not at all (od0é éotw évepyeia tov dvTwv 
mpl voew, De An., iii, 4), for the reason that its being is Act, im-. 
manent act, not transient activity, which is a very different thing. 
When an intellect is first actualized, as such, when it “ energizes 
through itself,” it is still in a sense potential. It can, indeed, 
“think itself,’ which is what is meant by self-determination, but 
it does so only formally, abstractly, ideally. The forms whose ac- 
tualized unity compose it have still to be filled, through actual ex- 
perience, with the fullness which belongs to them. This experi- 
ence it gains, not through passivity (3doyew) but through action 
(évepyeiv), in which it becomes individual things” (aera, De 
An., iii, 4), that is, descends more and more into the actual es- 
sences (ovc/ac) which are implicit in its universal forms. Such an 
intellect “ when separated, is only that which is and this alone is 
immortal and eternal. And we have no memory, because this is 
impassive, whereas the passive (z. ¢., sensitive) intellect is dissolu- 
ble, and without this thinks nothing” (De An., iii, 5 ad jfin.).. In 
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other words, the imperfect which moves and is sensible (see Sznsz) 
is cognized by an intellect which moves and is sensitive, whereas 
the eternal and immovable, of which there can be no memory, is 
cognized by something that is eternal ; or, we may say, the eter- 
nal cognizes itself, and this salwoghition is “ that while is.” 
Dante has paraphrased this passage : 


“ By reason that, approaching its desire, 
Our intellect so dives into itself 
That after it the memory cannot go.” 
Parab., i, 7, qq. 


We can thus see why Aristotle holds the divine energy to be a 
thinking of thinking, and the highest life to consist in the vision 
of divine things (@ewpia, see chap. vii). 

~ Morton or Movement («ivnots).—To explain all that is meant 
by this word would require a small volume. Space permits only 
a bare outline. Motion, in its most general sense, is the action | 
(évépyeva, évredéyera) of the potential, as such. Such action is in- 
complete (areA7s), and belongs to what is incomplete. All motion 
expresses a tendency away from potentiality and incompleteness, 
to actuality and completeness. It implies two things: (1) an actual 
by which the motion is aroused, and which is always an individ- 
ual and complete (réAevov) ; (2) a potential which, as such, is capa- 
ble of being actualized. The former puts forth an act (évépyea), 
which results as motion in the latter. The potential and imper- 
fect by itself is incapable of action, and can only be roused to im- 
perfect action («ivyovs) by an actual. It follows that the mover 
and the moved (76 xwodv Kal TO Kwovpevov) can never be one being ; 
in other words, that nothing can move itself, except accidentally, 
as a rower rows himself in a boat. It follows, further, that the 
Mover (76 mpérov xwodv) cannot be in motion. The power 
to exert energy and cause motion is the mark of the perfect being. 
A condition of all motion is contact between the mover and the 
moved. Even the Prime Mover is in contact with the world. 
That which moves may be regarded as form (elds), that which is 
moved as matter (8A); and, since the two are eternal (aédva) and 
in contact, motion is eternal. Hence the world is eternal. Motion 
and rest are the characteristics of the physical, just as immobility 
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is characteristic of the metaphysical. In enumerating the kinds 
of motion, Aristotle is not always consistent with himself. Some- 
times he makes motion synonymous with change (weraBorn), some- 
times he gives the latter the wider signification. In the former 
case he admits four kinds of motion : (1) essential (} nar’ odciav or 
Kata TO Ti), origination and destruction ; (2) guantitative () 
TO péyeOos or Td increase and diminution ; (3) gualitative 
TO Or TO Trovov), transmutation ; (4) local (} Kata Tov) 
ToTov or TO Tod), locomotion. In the latter case he omits the first 
of these, and calls it change, of which he admits three kinds: (1) 
from an existent to an existent, (2) from an existent to a non-ex- 
existent, (3) from a non-existent to an existent (i7roxe/yevov). The 
primitive form of motion is the local, from which all the others, 
except, to some extent, the first, are derivative. The perfect local 
motion is the circular, because it is uniform and complete, that is, 
it returns upon itself. We might sum up Aristotle’s view of mo- 
tion thus: All movement is evolution. 

“ Nature (fvovs), in its primal and proper signification, is the 
essence of things which have in themselves a principle of move- 
ment, as being what they are. The material is called nature, be- 
cause it is receptive of this essence, while developments and growth 
are so called because they are movements proceeding from it. And 
this is the principle of movement in all natural products, being 
somehow immanent in them, either potentially or actually (évre- 
rexela) (Metap., iv, 4). Aristotle distinguishes five. meanings of 
nature: (1) the development of things that grow (dou); (2) the 
first immanent matter out of which that which grows grows ; (3) 
the first moving cause in any individual product of nature, in so 
far as it is what it is; (4) that first something out of which any 
product of nature is made, and which is incapable of being shaped 
or changed by any power of its own; (5) the essence of natural 
products.” (Zdid.) 

Opposites is used to mean: (1) Contradiction 
(avripacis), (2) contraries (3) correlatives (7a mpés 71), 
(4) privation and possession (orépnous xai és), (5) the ultimate 
From-what and To-what of certain processes—e. g., generation and 
dissolution, (6) things that cannot coexist in a subject capable of 
admitting either by itself. Not only these are said to be opposites, 
but also the things from which they are. White and gray cannot 
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coexist in the same thing, hence the things from which they are 
are opposites.” (Metaph., iv [4], 10.) 

Princirce, Bremnine, Avurnoriry (apy7).—*“ By ‘ principle,’ 
etc., is meant (1) that part of a thing from which one would set 
out to move along it. . . . (2) That from which any particular 
thing can best arise. Even in the case of learning, for example, 
we have sometimes to begin, not with what is first and with the 
beginning of the subject, but with that from which we can most 
easily acquire knowledge. (3) The internal groundwork upon 
which anything is built up—e.g., the keel of a ship. ... (4) 
That external source from which a thing first derives its origin, 
and from which motion and change naturally first begin. Father 
and mother stand in this relation to their child, and so does insult 
to battle. (5) That according to whose choice the things that 


- move move, and the things that change change—as, for example, 


in states the authorities (¢pya/). . . . (6) That from which a thing 
is first known. . . for example, the presuppositions upon which 
demonstrations are based. The term ‘cause’ is used in all the 
above significations; for all causes are principles. The common 
element in all principles is that they are the tirst source from which 
anything is, becomes, or is known. Some of them are internal, 
others external. Hence nature is a principle, and so are element, 
thought, choice, essence, and aim. In many cases, indeed, the 
Good and the Beautiful are the principles of knowing and mov- 
ing.” (Metaph., iv [4], 1.) 

Sense or Sensation, Sensitive, SENSIBLE (alcOnows, aicOnrtixds, 
aic@nros).—Sense stands opposed to Intellect, as the Transient 
does to the Eternal. It is conversant with what is in motion or 
change, and ,is itself essentially movable and changeable. And, 
just as Intellect is essentially active (srountuxés, évepyela), so Sense 
is essentially passive Suvawer )—passive to the sensible. 
All sensation consists of particulars, not particular things (odc/az), 
but particular affections. These are felt by different organs, and 
meet in a common SEnsoriuM (aic@nrnpiov), where, to use a mod- 
ern expression, they form a “cluster.” This cluster Aristotle calls 
once the passive or possible Intellect (vods maOnruxds, vods Suvdper), 
meaning that it is that which, when actualized and “separated ” by 
the act of the Divine Intellect, becomes an intellect proper (voids 
évepyela). Until this takes place, the intellect “ thinks nothing” 
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(ovSév voet)—that is, knows no universal—by which it can rise 
above time and place. (As to the limits of Sense, see chap. x, 
third paragraph from the end.) 

Tueory (ewp/a) is used in two senses by Aristotle: (1) as inves- 
tigation, inquiry, in which case it is always followed by a limiting 
genitive or its equivalent (% tis adnOelas Oewpla, etc.). Cf. 
Bonitz, Metaph. ii, 127; Trendelenburg, Elementa Log. Aristot., 
p. 82; (2) in its literal sense, as the vision of divine things (70 
épaév Ta Seia, Alex.), and then has no limiting word or words. It 
is used in this sense in chap. vii of this book, and in th. Vicom., 
x, 8, and in both cases is identified with the supreme happiness. 
That Aristotle held this happiness to consist in the contemplation 
of essences, there can be no doubt. It is somewhat difficult to say 
which meaning it bears in the opening words of this book, and I 
know that, in rendering it as I have done, I am departing from the 
opinion of Bonitz, Schwegler, and others. I think the context 
justities my version. 

Untversat (76 «a@6rov).—“ I mean by ‘ universal’ that which is 
capable of being predicated of more than one; by PARTICULAR 
that which is not—e.g., man is a universal ; Callias, a particular ” 
(De Interp., vi). According to Aristotle, universals have no sepa- 
rate existence; they are always combined with matter and par- 
ticularized by it. Only first essences have a separate existence, 
universals (genera and species) are second essences (Sevrepas 
ovoia, Categ., v). God, of course, is the farthest of all beings 
from being universal, as well as from being particular («a 
&xacTov). He i is the source of both universality and particularity. 
Zeller (Die Philosophie der Griechen, Bd. iii, 8. 309, sqq., 802, 
8qq-) seems to me to have entirely misunderstood Aristotle’s doc- - 
trine of the relation of the universal to the particular, when he 
thinks that Aristotle contradicts himself in maintaining that all 
actual existence is particular, and yet all knowledge of the univer- 
sal. The statements are entirely compatible, and, indeed, are both 
true. The universal, as universal—that is, as something capable 
of being predicated of many particulars—exists only in the mind, | 
and is by it used as a means of knowing. Outside the mind it 
exists only as particular, as which it is an object of knowing. 
There is no contradiction in saying that particulars are known by 
a means which is universal, that the guo cognoscimus differs from 
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the guod cognoscimus. Of course, Aristotle holds that the first 
to us is the universal, while the first in nature (and last known to 
us) is the particular, which is azre:pov. 


THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G, W. F. HEGEL’S “PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION” BY J. 
MACBRIDE STERRETT.* 


The Religion of Sublimity. 


There is one element which this religion has in common with 
the religion of the Beautiful [that of Greece]. That is, the subjec- 
tion of the merely natural to the spiritual. Mere nature is ideal- 
ized, deprived of its merely quantitative or external valuation, and 
considered the rather as plastic material for the divine artificer or 
artist. In both these religions God is known as free Spirit, as Spirit 
with rational and ethical attributes. In the religion of the Beau- 
tiful, however, God does not appear in full independent absolute 
Being. He is manifested as having definite limited content. The 
beautiful, in which this divine manifestation is made, in which 
the ethical and spiritual attributes of the Divine appear, is that 
of sensuous material and form. At most, the plane on which this 
manifestation is made is that of pictorial thought, of imagination, 
and fantasy. The idealization of the natural is thus not yet com- » 
plete. This can only take place where the ground of the Divine 
revelation is spiritual thought. 

The delightful, friendly forms of the Greek deities lacked that 
absolute and independent character which is essential to the eter- 
nal Divine existence. Religion must rise to sublimer conceptions, 
These specialized forms of the Divine must be seen to be phases 
of the One Divine life. An absolute spiritual unity is the ulti- 
matum for thought. This the Greeks did not reach, but the Jews 
did. Such a unity, too, must be fully concrete, containing all 
particular ethical and spiritual forms in itself. It is only thus 


* The translator frequently resorts to paraphrasing in order to avoid the continuous 
abstruse technique of the original. 
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concrete subjectivity. This is really attained only in the Chris- 
tian religion. It is held by the Jews in an abstract form. This 
in turn is mediated by the specialized forms of the Divine in the 
Greek religion, an apostasy which is to be reconciled in the abso- 
lute religion. 

The plane upon which the revelation of the Divine unity can 


‘alone be made is that of thought freed from all sensuous and pic- 


torial elements. Thus we have its first abstract form of pure in- 
dependent subjective unity in pure thought. Here we have this 
pure subjectivity entirely free from all elements of the merely 
natural in the form of either sensuous or mental representation. 
Here for the first time is reached the conception which is worthy 
of the name of God. 

This subjective unity is far more than substance, It is absolute 
power, before which the natural appears in its true light as some- 
thing created (Gesetztes) and not independent. It finds its con- 
genial instrument of revelation not in nature but in thought. 

Absolute power, however, is not its only characteristic. That is 
also found in the East Indian religion. The chief point here is that 
it is characterized as concrete and not as abstract power. Hence 
it is absolute wisdom. The rational characteristics of freedom 
unite in this one—that is, in an end or aim. Hence holiness is 
the chief characteristic of this subjective unity. 

The higher truth of the subjectivity of God is not to be found 
in the characteristic of beauty, where the absolute content is scat- 
tered in particular forms, but it is found-in this characteristic of 
holiness. The difference between the two is like that between 
animals and man. Animals have particular characters, while the 
character of universality is human. The truest subjectivity is 
that of self-characterization as rational freedom. This is wisdom 
and holiness. The Grecian gods were not se: because they were 
limited and separate. 


A. The General Characteristic of the Idea (Begriff). 


God as the absolute is characterized as the One pure subjec- 
tivity, and hence as universal. Or, to put it the other way, this 
subjectivity which is in itself universal, is absolutely only One. It 
is not enough that bare unity be shown as the ground, as iu the 
Indian and Chinese religions. In these God is not posited as infinite 
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subjectivity, since His unity is only implicit and is not explicitly 
known as subjectivity. In these pantheistic forms of religion God 
is known only as a neutral unconscious one. In the religion of 
sublimity He is known as The personal One. All merely natural 
forms vanish, even that of light, in which the Persian religion 
placed Him. Here God is form-less, as to external form, and 
image-less, as to picturable conception. He is only for thought. 
Infinite subjectivity is the activity of thought, and hence it exists 


_ only for thought. 


(a) God is characterized as the absolute power which is wis- 
dom. Power as wisdom is primarily reflected into itself as subject. 
Hence it is abstract. It is through this undifferentiated subjec- 
tivity that God is characterized as the One. All particularity is 
suppressed. Hence before it all natural things lose their imme- 
diate independence and validity. Only One is independent; all 
else is dependent upon Him. 

(6) The next is the characteristic of His aim. On the one hand, 
He is his own end and aim. He is wisdom. The primary de- 
mand is only that this wisdom be equal to the power. 

(c) Bat the aim of God must also pass from mere idea into con- 
crete universality. At first the aim is limited. It is directed to 
one man, one family, and at length to one nation. 

We are so accustomed to the conception of God as One that we 
cannot appreciate the weighty significance of its first apprehen- 
sion. Even though the conception among the Jews was formal 
and limited, it was yet infinitely weighty and is the root of all 
subjectivity, of the intellectual world, and the road to all truth. 
It is the beginning of truth as truth, needing only development 
out of its abstract form of unity. The One is pure power, before 
which everything particular and finite appears as uncongenial and 
unworthy. All the natural forms of this power that we see in the 
Nature-religions as Light, the Sky, Ocean, etc., are here far sur- 
passed. No natural object nor mental picture is adequate to 
represent it. Only thought, spirit, can apprehend it. 

But it is only the root, the beginning.of the full concrete self- 
consciousness. For it does not matter how many spiritual predi- 
cates (as goodness, mercy, etc.) be ascribed to the One. It is 
what He does and what He really is that reveals Him. If the 
activity is not yet of the kind to reveal,the nature of spirit, we 
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may have a picture-thought of spirit, but not yet true spirit. The 
activity whose fundamental characteristic is power does not yield 
full formative reality, but rather only a negative sort of relation 
to other things. 


B. The Concrete Conception ( Vorstellung). 


(a) The character of the Divine self-separation (Besonderwng). 

First Characteristic—In the assertion that God is wisdom is 
contained His self-determination, His self-separation, His act of 
creation. Spirit is that which is absolutely selt-mediating. It is 
pure self-activity. This activity is one of self-separation. The 
world is something posited externally by spirit, made out of its 
nothingness. But the negative of the world is the affirmative, 
the Creator. In Him the natural is the nothing. In its nothing- 
ness the world arises out of the absolute fulness of the power of 
the good. It is created out of the nothingness of itself—that is, 
out of God. Wisdom contains its own aim, and is self-determin- 
ing. But, as this subjectivity is primarily abstract, the self-sepa- _ 
ration in the Divine takes primarily the form of an immediate ex- 
ternal other. The higher conception is that of the Actus Purus, 
where the creation is within God himself, so that the beginning 
and the end, and consequently the phase of movement which is 
there posited as external, is within His own being. 

If wisdom should cease to be abstract and become concrete and 
God become self-determining of -himself, containing within him- 
self his own creation as his Son, then would He be known as con- 
crete God or as true Spirit. 

But as, at this stage, wisdom is yet abstract, the separation takes 
the form of a posited external existence. Still, it has only the 
form of existence, for God has created it out of nothing. He 
alone is the existent, the positive. But He contains at the same 
time the setting forth of His power. It is this necessity of God’s 


- manifesting his power that is the birthplace of all creating. This 


necessity is the material out of which God creates. This is God 
himself, hence he creates out of nothing material. He is not a 
One as opposed to another something already present. But this 
other is Himself as his self-determination. But as He is yet the 
abstract one, this determination falls without Himself as his nega- 
tive activity. The positing of Nature occurs necessarily in the 
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conception of spiritual life, but is, as it were, the tall of intelli- 
gence into sleep. Since power is pictured as primarily absolute 
negativity, befure which all else vanishes, the essence—“. ¢., that 
which is identical with itself—appears to be eternal stillness and 
reserve. But then this solitariness is only a part, not the whole 
of power. Power includes at the same time negative relation to 
itself. And this setting aside of abstract identity is the positing 
of difference of determination—i: ¢., the creation of the world. 
But the nothing out of which the world is created is the identity 
where power was thought as the essence. The material is the 
formless, the essence the power identical with itself. But this is 
only a phase of the essence, and therefore another than the abso- 
lute power or what is called matter. The creation of the world 
therefore signifies the negative relation of the power to itself, in 
so far as it is primarily characterized as self-identical. 

This conception of God’s creating is utterly different from that 
of emanation. The fundamental category in all other cosmogonies 
is that of procession or emanation, not of creation. The gods 
emanate from Brahm. In the cosmogonies of the Greeks, the 
highest and most spiritual gods are the last of the emanations. 

But here this category of emanation vanishes, for the Good as the 
absolute power is the subject. 

In emanation, that which has emanated is the existent,. the 
actual, while the ground whence it emanated becomes null and 
unessential. Thus, too, that which has emanated is less depend- 
ent than that which has been created. 

This, then, is the form of the divine self-determination or sepa- 
ration. It cannot fail, for wisdom is necessarily in the Jdea. As 
yet it is not, however, a self-separation of God within Himself. 
For then God would be known as concrete spirit as He is in 
Christianity. But here the separation falls without, because God 
is as yet One. This separation is primarily the divine determina 
tion, and thus the creation. This is not merely transitory, though 
it retains the character of dependent existence. It has stamped 
upon it, as its fundamental characteristic, the lack of independ- 
ence because God is the one infinite power. 

Second Characteristic.—This is that God is presupposed as a 
subject. Otherwise creation would be an indefinite conception, 
reminding one of the handicraft of men. God’s creating is eter- 
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nal creating. In it He is not the result, but the cause. When 
the higher conception of God as concrete (Triune) spirit is reached, 
i . we have the eternal creation going on within the depths of the 
t Divine being, instead of falling outside of it, as it does in the 
f Jewish conception of His unity. Here creation ditters from the 
work of human artisans, working with external material given at 
hand. The worker and the thing worked upon are two distinct 
things. But God creates absolutely out of nothing—that is, noth- 
ing besides Himself. 
The creation, then, in which He is subject is infinite contempla- 
| tive activity. When the artisan produces something, he has an 
| aim and also materials. He thus stands in relation to an external 
| other, whereas in intuitive creation, creation comes rather under 
q the category of life. It is an inner activity and not activity upon 
q a given object. It is life eternally begetting nature, a something 
a _ that falls outside of itself, while life remains .the eternal cause. 
1 God is forever related to his total creation as the Subject, which 
is always the absolute First. It was otherwise with the most 
spiritual gods of the Greeks. They appear as the last result of a 
long procession, and hence are conditioned by finiteness. 
7 Third Characteristic of God, His Relation to the World.—This 
converns what we term the attributes of God. These are his 
character, proceeding indeed out of his relation to the world he 
has created. It is false to say that we know only this relation of 
God to the world and do not know Him himself. His relation to * 
the world is an essential one and reveals his attributes. - 
It is only according to external sensuous conceptions that we 
speak of anything being for itself, and thus distinguished from its 7 
relations to others or its qualities. In truth, it is these that really 
constitute its peculiar nature. It is the nature of man to relate 
himself to his fellows. It is the nature of the acid to relate itself 
to the base. Without such relation it is nothing. So our knowl- 
edge of the relation of objects to ourselves is a knowledge of the 
objects themselves. Thus, too, the relation of God to the world 
expresses his real nature. His attributes reveal his being. His 
i absolute might and wisdom are immanent distinctions, and of these 
goodness and righteousness are phases. It is of goodness that the 
world exists. Being does not belong to it, except as borrowed from 
its creator. This separation or self-sacrifice of God is the eternal 
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goodness of God. The world has no right to exist. It is outside 
of the One, a manifold, limited finite thing whose vocation is not 
tobe. That it does exist, however, comes from the goodness of 
God. Being, true actuality is God. Any being outside of God 
has no title. 

God can be creator in the truest sense only as He is infinite 
subjectivity. Thus only is He free, and only the free can create 
the free. ~ 

The being of the world, however, is only the being of the divine 
power. In relation to this power the world must be represented 
as something shattered. 

The manifestation of the nothingness, of the ideality of the 
finite world—that is, of its non-independence—this manifestation 
as power is justice or righteousness. Goodness and justice are not 
to be found in substance as a first principle. Here, however, we 
have the unity not as substance but as the personal One, or as 
Subject. Here we have the characteristic of purpose, the peculiar 
character of the idea. The world must be. So, too, it must 
_ change and vanish away. In this we have justice as the charac- 
teristic of the Subject. 

Creation, preservation, and passing away—these three phases of 
the world are represented as quite distinct. But in the cdea they 
are essentially only the phases of a process—that is, of the process 
ot power. The self-identity of the power is the nothing out 
of which the world is created, and is also the very subsistence 
otf the world and the abrogation of this subsistence. In good- 
ness the world -is justified only as not being independent, and 
hence, as containing its own death warrant, which is posited in 
justice. 

These characteristics all belong to the zdea, and yet do not be- 
long to the essential nature of the absolute Being as conceived in 
the Jewish religion. God is still conceived as independent of 
them. If they were essential attributes we should have the 
fulfilled form of such religion—that is, Christianity. But in the 
Jewish religion these characteristics of goodness and justice are 
not apprehended as eternal and necessary elements of the one 
power. This still remains absolutely undetermined—at least as hav- 
ing arbitrary power to change goodness and justice, which are op- 
posites, into each other. They are attributes which depend upon his 
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relation to the world—economical rather than immanent essential 
attributes. 

(6) The form of the world, 

The world to us of to-day is a very prosaic affair, a mere col- 
lection of things in an external unity. In the Orient, and espe- 
cially in Greece, the brightness and cheerfulness of life was largely 
enhanced by the consciousness that in relating themselves to nature 
men were holding communion with the Divine. The divine 
generosity ensouled and spiritualized nature. 

Such an unity of the Divine and the natural, an identity of the 
ideal and the real, however, is quite an abstract one of easy acqui- 
sition. But the true identity is that which is only found in in- 
finite subjectivity, which is apprehended not as a mere neutrali- 
zation of contradictories, but as that which itself creates the dif- 
ferences, and lets them go freely forth from itself, as non-inde- 
pendent, and hence not divine, but merely objects of nature. 

The highest of the Greek gods, which were essentially ethical, 
had only formal independence, because they had only particular 
limited content. Hence, the categories of the understanding are 
applicable to them. Quality, quantity, measure, cause and effect 
—these are the categories we apply to the world of prosaic things. 

In the Jewish religion nature is undeified. All natural objects 
are viewed as subordinate, and all the Divine is wholly in the One. 
It may seem a pity that in a religion nature should be thus un- 
deified and receive the character of profaneness. We hear many 
sentimentalists praise the days when nature was looked upon as 
divine, and a god peeped out from every object. This identity 
_of the ideal and the real, however, is only to be found within the 
being of the Idea, of the self-determining God. To find it else- 
where is to cheapen, degrade, and nullify it. Natural things are 
really opposed to the Spirit. Even the Spirit as finite, as external 
life, is opposed to the Spirit. Not only external life, but also the 
abstract self-consciousness of man is finite, and thus opposed to the 
Spirit. The whole circle of finite things is within the category of 
externality. When thus considered under this meusure of ex- 
ternality they are set in their proper place, according to the dea. 
Those who complain of this place being assigned to nature must 
at least grant that the beautiful unity of nature and God can be 
held only by the imagination, not by reason. They may complain 
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of the undeifying of nature, and yet they would find it impossible 
themselves to worship the Ganges, a cow, an ass, or the ocean as 
_ God. The view of nature of which they complain is the only one 
which affords a basis for an intelligent observation of nature and its 
unity. It is not here the place to note further the theoretical culti- 
vation of this standpoint, resulting, as it does, in natural science. 
This requires a concrete interest in objects of nature which looks 
_ beyond their common essence to their particular characteristics. 
When the regnant conception is that of abstract wisdom, and 
when purpose is restricted to the One, there can no such develop- 
ment of science take place. 

In the phase of religion which we have characterized as that of 
sublimity, the act of God relating himself to the world takes the 
form of His immediate appearance in an individual form for a 
definite purpose within a limited sphere. With this comes mira- 
eles. In previous religions there were no miracles. In the Indian 
religion everything in nature is in thorough disorder. A miracle 
demands a iixed order of nature asa background. This order 
need not be scientifically formulated. Only a general conscious- 
ness of the connection of natural objects is requisite. 

The most real miracle in nature is the appearance of spirit, 
and the truest appearance of spirit is in the profound form of the 
spirit of man and his consciousness of the rationality of nature. 
In the Jewish religion, however, the world appears as a complex 
of natural things, which react upon each other in a natural way. 
The need of miracle is felt so long as this intelligible connection 
of things is not taken as the objective nature of things—that is, so 
long as the laws of nature are not looked upon as the eternal and 
universal laws set by God Himself. But, even with the Jews, 
miracles were looked upon as casual manifestations of God, while 
His universal absolute relation to the world is that of transcendent 
eminence. Holy rather than sublime is the characteristic that 
man attributes to God. Sublimity rather expresses his relation to 
the external world, transcending it and yet lending it some re- 
flected worth. Sublimity is thus the chiéf characteristic of God’s 
manifestation in the world. In the religion of Beauty there is a 
reconciliation of the thing signified with the sensuous material. 
The outer sensuous form reveals the inner spiritual significance. 
In the Jewish religion even the most sublime aspects of nature 
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only point to something far transcending their capacity to reveal. 
Their incapacity is expressly known. For sublimity it is not suf- 
ficient that the content be higher than the form, but it must mani- 
fest itself as transcendent power over the form. In the Indian 
religion the images are measureless but not sublime. They are 
distortions; or, where they are not distorted, as in the image of 
the cow or the ass, they express merely natural powers. Even 
here incongruity between the form and the thing signified is the 
chief characteristic. Religion demands at least that the power 
over all such sensuous forms be transcendent. 

Our consciousness may be filled with natural objects, but our 
spirit is above their measure. To look upon things around us does 
not awaken the emotion of the sublime. That demands the up- 
ward glance to the heavens. God’s relation to all natural things 
is especially that of the sublime. The Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are renowned for this element. “God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light.” This is one of the most sublime ot 
human utterances. The word is the lightest of all things. This 
breath is here at the same time the light, the world of light, the 
infinite outpouring of light, which, however, is humbled to so 
transitory a thing as a word. God is further represented as mak- 
ing the wind and the lightning his servants, so obedient is nature. 
“He maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings 
of the wind.” All powers of nature and beasts of the field come 
into being at the breath of His word. “ Thou openest thine hand, 
and they are filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, and they 
are troubled; thou takest away their breath, and they die and 
return to the dust.” (Psalm, civ.) This is sublimity, where na- 
ture is so wholly subjected and represented as transitory. 

(ec) God’s design for the world. 

Lirst Characteristic.—The essential characteristic of design here 
is that God is wise, and primarily that He is wise in nature. Na- 
ture is his creation, and He vouchsafes to make his power recog- 
nized in it, and not only his power, but also his wisdom. This is 
made known in the products of nature through their designed 
_ arrangement. Nor is this design merely indefinite, superficial, and 
external. “‘ Thou givest to the beasts their food.” The truest end 
and its realization, however, do rot occur in nature as such, but in 
consciousness. God manifests himself in nature, but his essential 
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epiphany is in consciousness as the reflection of Himself; thus it 
appears in His self-consciousness that this is his purpose. 

The first conception of power is that of sublimity, not of pur- 
pose. This purpose cannot really be a single one. The purpose 
of God can only be Himself. His idea must become objective, and 
He find Himself in its realization. This constitutes the generic 
idea of purpose. As regards the world or nature from the Jewish 
standpoint, however, the purpose of God seems primarily to mani- 
fest only his power, while wisdom sits quite apart from it. If we 
speak of a design, however, it must have a further characteristic , 
than that of power. The place where it can occur is in spirit in 
general. As God is in spirit as consciousness, in created spirit as 
His reflection, it is in finite spirit as such that design is present 
and is recognized. God has here finite spirit as his reflection 
which is not yet returned absolutely back to Him. Finite spirit 
is essentially consciousness. God must, therefore, be the object of 
consciousness as its essence. He thus recognizes that He will be 
glorified. The glory or honor of God is His primary aim. [The 
chief end of man is to glorify God.”] Full knowledge of God, 
however, is not to be looked for in this phase. That requires the 
more concrete conception of self-begotten and self-contained dif- 
ference, as stated in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Purpose 
is of the essence of religion. God must be known in self- 
consciousness, as having affirmative relation to Himself. As 
God, He is infinite power and subjectivity. But it is also 
essential for religion that He appear essentially in other spirits. 
It is thus that the reverence of God appears. This honor is 
universal. Not only the Jews, but all nations must praise the 
Lord. This purpose, however, is primarily only theoretical. 
The further determination of it is the practical, the peculiarly 
real purpose which is realized in the world—that is, in the hearts 
of men. 

Second Characteristic.—This essential purpose is ethical. What- 
ever man does he must have the lawful, the right before his eyes. 
This right is divine, and so far as it finds entrance into finite con- 
sciousness it is a law of God. 

God is the universal. The man who determines himself in ac- 
cordance with this universal is free, not following his own will, 
but the universal will. Right-doing is here the fundamental 
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thing, the walking before the Lord, the freedom from self-seeking 
aims, righteousness which avails before God. 

Man does this right on account of his relation to God, for the 
honor of God. This right has its seat in the innermost being of 
man—in his will. Over against this will, willing God’s wil! 
stand the natural conditions of temporal existence—the secular 
life. Here we find an opposition to be overcome similar to that 
between God and nature. On the one hand is the right as such, 
on the other is the natural side of man’s life. This latter is to 
be subjected by the spiritual activity of the will as nature is to 
God. 

The natural conditions of man’s life are placed in relation to the 
inner condition of will. If this will be pure and his activity be 
right-doing, then the external conditions must correspond with it. 
Good must come to man only according to his deed. He muat 
always act in an ethical manner, let come what will. And yet 
with this imperative there enters also the demand that he who 
does the right also fares well. 

The demand is that external conditions correspond and be sub- 
jected to the inner condition—to right. This follows from the 
supreme relation of God to these conditions of nature. There is 
here a purpose which must be fulfilled. Harmony must ensue 
upon this discord, so that the natural conditions of man’s life be 
seen to be ruled by essentially spiritual conditions. 

In this way the temporal well-being of man becomes sacred. 
But it has this title only so far as it is conformable to the ethical, 
divine law. This is the bond of nécessity which is no longer 
blind as in other religions. There it was an empty, indeterminate 
necessity devoid of ethical significance, and yet subjecting even 
the gods to its blind will. In this religion, however, necessity is 
concrete. It gives an absolute law, wills the right which has, as 
a result, a correspondent affirmative in well-being. Temporal 
well-being is the necessary consequent of right doing in the relig- 
ion of the Jews. This is the harmony which man has reached in 
this sphere. 

That it will—nay, must—go well with the Israelite alone is 


founded upon the purpose of God. He knows that God is the 


bond of necessity, the unity which joins well-being with well- 
doing. This confidence, this fundamental conviction of the Jew- 
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ish people, is a most wonderful trait. The Old Testament script- 
ures, especially the Psalms, are full of it. 

This is also the trend of the whole book of Job. Job boasts of 
his innocence, and complains of his fortune as being unjust. His 
consciousness of rectitude, which is absolute, and his incommensu- 
rate fortune, is an enigma to him. He knows that it is God’s pur- 
pose that it shall go well with the righteous. 

The denouement is that this discontent be iid into pure 
contidence. 

Job cries out: “ What reward does God give from on high? . 
Shall not the unjust be cast down?” His friends turn his ques- 
tion upon himself, saying that because he is unfortunate he must 
be unrighteous, and needs God’s affliction to preserve him from 
arrogance. Finally God Himself speaks: “Who is this that 
darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earth?” Then follows a 
grand description of God’s power. Job finally acknowledges that 
he is the man without understanding. Submission follows. This 
resignation following upon his recognition of the power of the 
Lord brings to him again his former good fortune. It is, however, 
recognized that man shall not demand this from God as a right. 
This confidence, this consciousness of the harmony between the 
power and the wisdom and justice of God, is founded in the rec- 
ognition of purpose in God. ° 

Tt remains to note the inner spiritual process to this result. 
Man must do right. That is the categorical imperative. Right- 
doing has its seat in the will. Man is thereby turned inward 
upon himself, and must busy himself with introspective questions 
as to whether his will is really good or not. 

This self-scrutiny and the grief on account of worightoswesens, 
this erying of the soul after God, this humbling of one’s self in 
the depths of the spirit, this longing of the soul after righteous- 
ness, after conformity to the will of God, is a most wonderful 
characteristic of the Jewish religion. 

But now we have to note the limitation of this purpose of God 
that men know Him and do whatever they do for his honor’s sake. 
Where, then, does its limitation come in? Is it in the idea or 
conception of God, producing itself in the consciousness of men? 
Certainly it does not belong to the absolute /dea, to the being of 
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God as revealed in Christianity. But it comes from the undevel- 
oped form of his wisdom as revealed in the Jewish religion. 
Wisdom and purpose are still general and abstract, lacking the 
concrete development seen in the Christian religion, where God is. 
fully revealed. The Jdea, God, as known in the Jewish religion, 
lacks the element of eternal self-differentiation in the process of 
His unity. So the attribute of wisdom is an undeveloped attri- 
bute. It is general and abstract. So, too, of purpose. Purpose 
in man implies unity. Man must be an individual, and. know and 
maintain himself as a unit to be free. This consciousness of free- 
individuality is the first form of purpose. The ethical life developed 
from this therefore concerns the individual, his family, his con- 
nections. Thus it takes the form of exclusiveness. Thus, too, the 
_ primary form of the divine purpose as known by man is limited, 
when it passes out of its abstract form into the realm of practical 
details. 

On the one hand God is the Lord of heaven and earth, and on 
the other hand His purpose is limited to one family, one people. 
All peoples, indeed, nust recognize Him, but yet He is practically 
only the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob, the God who. 
has led Israel out of Egypt. From the conception of the abstract 
unity of God springs the conception of His being with one family. 
The religion is at first patriarchal. The family widens into the. 
nation, a natural distinetion in humanity. And so God’s purpose 
is still limited by natural conditions. 

The five books of Moses begin with the creation of the world. 
Then comes the fall of man, which refers to generic man. But 
these universal conceptions seem to have no influence upon the 
Jewish religion. The people of Israel never seemed to compre- 
hend these universal elements. God is the God of Israel, not of 
all men. This limitation of the universal purpose of God may be 
illustrated in pictorial way by the manner in which man special- 
izes and limits his pure good-will to some petty wilful course of ac- 
tion. Universal good-will and purpose contain all particulars. But,. 
when it enters the sphere of external action, some definite one of 
the particulars must be singled out. All at once is beyond man’s. 
power; at best he can take only one after another. Thus the 
particular is wrenched, abstracted from the concrete total of good. 
purpose, and becomes unconsecrated because it is thus abstracted. 
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Thus in polities, when universal laws are to be regnant, we find 
the rule turn into the supremacy, or the arbitrary despotism of 
one man. It is thus that universal law first particularizes itself 
in the realm of practical reality. 

Thus other people are excluded from the Divine purpose in the 
Jewish religion. Connection with this people, and consequently 
relation with God, depends upon the natural relation of birth. 
Hence, too, the necessity for a particular polity, laws, and cult. 

This exclusiveness is further developed so as to demand the pos- 
session of a particular promised land, to de parcelled out to par- - 
ticular tribes for inalienable possession. However, this exclusive- 
ness is not at first polemical. It is rather the steadfast holding 
on to an assured possession of an immediate relation to an all- 
powerful and an all-wise God. No denia! is made that other peo- 
ple can be brought into the same relation, to this honoring of the 
Lord. All nations must magnify the Lord, but only in an indefi- 
nite sortof away. The divine purpose does not seem to really em- 
brace more than the Jewish people in demanding this uncondi- 
tional reverence. Such it becomes first with Mobammedanism, 
where this special purpose is applied in an abstract way to all na- 
tions. Hence the tanaticism ‘of Mohammedan Deism. 

Fanaticism is also to be found among the Jews, but only where 
their possessions or their religion is attacked. Both their posses- 
sions and their religion are peculiar and exclusive, permitting of 
no intercourse with others. Pro aris et focis they were fiercely 
fanatical. 

Third Characteristic —Of all the creation, man is the most 
sublime. He is the intelligent, thinking part of it. He is the 
image of God in a far higher sense than this can be asserted of 
nature. What is found in this religion is God who is spirit, and 
only in spirit can He be reverenced. In the religion of the Parsees 
we have found a dualism. We have this opposition, too, in the 
Jewish religion, but it is found in man, notin God. God is spirit, 
and His creation is also in a sense spiritual, in so far as He finds 
himself his reflection in it. But tinitude implies that all difference 
is discord. God is at home in His creation. It is good, for the 
nothing out of which He made it is his own absolute self. The 
opposition occurs, then, in other finite spirits. This is the battle- 
field of good and evil, the place where this battle must be fought 
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out. All these characteristics spring out of the nature of the 
idea. This conflict is a most difficult point, for it constitutes 
the contradiction. The good is never self-contradictory, but the 
contradiction comes only through the evil. But the question oc- 
curs : How has evil entered the world? In the Parsee religion this 
question raises no difficulty, for both evil and good are postulated 
as characteristics of the indefinite absolute. But here, where we 
have God as the one power and subject from whom all creation 
proceeds, evil is a contradiction, tor God is wholly good. The 
Bible preserves for us an old conception of the fall of man. This 


Tepresentation of the way in which evil entered the world is in 


the form of a myth or parable. When we seek the speculative 
truth in this figurative narrative, we find some incongruous ele- 
ments. In the same way Plato mingles incongruous traits in his 
attempted description of ideas in sensuous form. 

The narrative informs us that, after the creation of Adam and 
Eve, God forbade them to eat of the fruit of a certain tree of the 
garden. The serpent, however, seduced them, saying: “ Ye shall 
become as gods.” God punishes them severely, but says: “Adam 
is become as one of us, to know good and evil.” Thus we have 
God’s word for it that man has become god-like in this respect, 
though He drives him out of Paradise. 

This simple narrative may be understood in the following way ; 
God gave a command to man, which he disobeyed, being incited 
by an infinite haughty ambition to become as God, this thought, 
however, coming to him from without. For this pitiable, foolish 
presumption he is severely punished. God gave him the formal 
prohibition in order to test his obedience. God, at least, forbade 
the evil. His command was quite other than a forbidding to eat 
the literal fruit of a tree. The command is given so that man 
cannot complain that he is punished for the fault of another per- 
son. In the whole narrative there is a profound speculative mean- 
ing. It is Adam, or generic human nature, that figures in this 
story. The tree, moreover, is called the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thus stripping it of literal childish import. Man 


_ eats of it, and comes to a knowledge of good and evil which he 


did not have before. The difficulty, however, is that God is said 
to have forbidden this knowledge to man, for it is this which con- 
stitutes the character of spirit. Spirit is only spirit through con- 
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sciousness, and the highest form of consciousness is this knowledge 
of good and evil. How, then, could it be forbidden to man? 
Knowledge is indeed a double-sided and perilousthing. The spirit 
is free. This freedom leaves one with choice between good and 
evil. Thus it contains the possible phase of wilfulness to choose 
the evil. The story represents man as at first in a state of inno- 
cence. But this is the general condition of natural consciousness, 
which must be abrogated with the entrance into spiritual con- 
sciousness. This is the eternal history and nature of man—rising 
out of mere nature into the spiritual. Man is first natural and 
innocent, incapable of responsibility. There is no freedom in 
childhood, and yet it is the destiny of man to attain again to inno- 
cence. What is thus man’s ultimate attainment—harmony with 
the good—is here represented as his primitive condition. This is 
the defect in the biblical picture, that this harmony is an imme- 
diate condition given, not attained. This immediate condition of 
naturalness has to be transcended, but the discord thus arising is 
to be harmonized again. The narrative represents this harmony 
as a primitive condition which ought not to be left. Thus in the 
whole representation there is a mingling of the sensuous and the 
spiritual, of necessary and of accidental elements, The serpent 
promises Adam that he shall become as a god, and God confirms 
this view that knowledge constitutes Godlike-ness. This pro- 
found truth is firmly imbedded in the whole story. 

But, further, punishment follows the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge. Man is driven out of Paradise, and God says: “ Oursed is 
the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life ; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt oat the herb of the field ; in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread until thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken; for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn.” 

We have to recognize that this condition is the consequence of 
finitude. But, on the other hand, the very nobility of man comes 
from his thus gaining his bread, from his toil, and his understand- 
ing the art of living. Nature gives the beasts their food at hand. 
What is nature to them, man elevates into an art. But the art of 
living is not the highest phase of his freedom. The art of living 
well, of knowing and willing the good—this is the highest. How- 
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ever, these two phases of man’s free activity are closely knit together. 

‘The sweat of his brow is an essential element in all his spiritual 
acquisitions. Taken by itself, this natural side seems sad enough. 
To him who does not know the higher destiny of the spirit, it is 
asad thought that man must thus toil and die. But the destiny of 
man as spirit is immortality. However, this lofty destination is 
not contained in the narrative, for it is written: “ God said and 
now, lest he put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life 
and eat and live forever”; and, further: “ Till thou return unto the 
ground . . . for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

Throughout this narrative of the fall of man we find these in- 
congruous elements present. The necessity of passing out of the 
natural state of innocence in order to know good and evil is clear- 
ly shown. But the fault of the narrative is that it presents no 
consolation in view of death. The fundamental thought, how- 
ever, is that man should not remain a merely natural creature. 
This implies what has always been maintained by profound the- 
ology—that man is by nature evil. Evil is the remaining in this 
condition of mere natural, animal life. Man must pass out of it 
through freedom, through intelligent will. But, further, man 
must overcome the discord arising from this step. His spirit must 
attain to reconciliation, to absolute unity with itself or harmony 
with the good. This is the full content of man’s real freedom. 
But this phase is lacking here. The discord is not shown as abro- 
gated in God’s own nature. The abstraction of evil is not yet 
overcome. 

It is noteworthy that this narrative slumbered, as it were, in the 
Jewish literature, and receive no further development. Only in 
the later apocryphal books do we find some allusions to it. In 
Christianity it is taken up again and receives its true significance. 
Yet we do find this conflict of man with himself an element of the 
religious consciousness of the Jews. But it is not grasped by them 
in its speculative significance of the necessity of the birth-throes 
of the spiritual man out of the natural man. It is presented 
rather in the practical form of individuals striving against sin. 
Along with this is given the conception of the righteous man— 


~ one who does God’s will and remains in the service of Jehovah 


by observing the ethical laws of his people, both ritual and civil. 
Yet the inner conflict of man with himself constantly appears, 
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especially in the Psalms, Out of the depths of his soul the Psalm- 
ist cries ont against the pain of the consciousness of sin and be- 
seeches pardon and reconciliation. But this depth of sorrow for 
sin appears as the experience of individuals, and is not known as 
an eternal phase in the life of spirit. 

These are the chief characteristics of the religion of The One 
so far as relates to the creative self-separation and purpose of The 
One. This last characteristic of purpose leads us to the cultus 
of the religion. 


C. The Cultus. 


*;The relation which God has to self-consciousness is a very essen- 
tial one. It is only within the province of self-consciousness that 
he can reveal his purpose. Nature must be superseded by the 
spirit in man before this manifestation can be made. Let us now 
note the religious state of mind in this self-consciousness. It is a 
mediating activity, bringing out into objective manifestation the 
relation with God already implicit in it. It is a manifestation of 
the innermost heart of self-consciousness. 

(1) The primary phase of this self-conscious relation to The One 
is that of intuition or the pure thought of the pure essence—of 
that which is pure power shrivelling up all before it. This, too, 
is the primary phase of freedom, devoid as yet of all concrete con- 
tent. This self-consciousness is thus distinguished from empirical 
consciousness, which has always definite objects before it. But 
this phase of self-consciousness has not yet taken up into itself all 
the conerete qualities of the natural and the spiritual life. All 
this real part of life falls as yet outside of it. And thus this 
secular side of consciousness does not yet gain its due and appear 
as rational and sacred. 

As pure thinking, then, self-consciousness lacks an object, and 
thus lacks the definiteness which belongs to consciousness. It is 
simply the Ego in immediate uniiy with itself, or the abstract in- 
dividual. Such self-consciousness is God considered as abstract 
power. There is no definite existence with which it can essen- 
~ tially relate itself. It is all as yet undeveloped in the abstract 
One, as mere almighty power. On the other hand, the self-con- 
sciousness of man in relation to this abstract Power is also form- 
less and empty, and thus jeasily perverted into absolute un-free- 
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dom. His self-conscivusness becomes that of the slave before his 
master. The “fear of the Lord” thus becomes the fundamental 
characteristic or his religious disposition in relation to The One. 
Fear is that state of consciousness which comes from the concep- 
tion: of a transcendent Power, which annihilates all my worth, 
whether this consists of internal or external possessions. I am 
fearless when, in possession of inalienable freedom, I do not mind 
that power and am conscious of being so strong that it cannot 
overcome me. But I am also fearless when I do not care for 
those things which the power is able to destroy. My crown and 
throne may perish, and yet, if I have not set my heart upon 
them, I may remain fearless and uninjured. But the fear which 
we have to do with here is not that of finite power. Mere ex- 
ternal finite power is an accidental thing, which, without fear, 
may come and destroy me. But fear here is that of the invisible 
and absolute, of an infinite which is opposed to me as a finite 
self. In the consciousness of such a Power all earthly power 
and existence vanishes as smoke. Such an annihilating fear as 
this it is which raises one into the pure thought of the absolute 
power of The One. And this “fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” which consists in refusing to esteem any par- 
ticular finite thing as independent. Everything that can stand 
before it can do so only as a phase of the unitary organism, 
which is the abrogation of everything finite. Such fear is really 
an essential moment of freedom. This consists in freeing one’s 
self from all accidental and temporal interests, in the conscious- 
ness that man is more than all his conditions and possessions. 
Such fear frees one from fear. It is not merely the feeling of de- 
pendence, but rather the stripping free from everything depend- 
ent—the pure exaltation of self unto the absolute Self, before 
which and in which the empirical self vanishes away like mist. 
But in this process there is also an affirmative element at work. 
This self-renunciation contains self-exaltation. In this way fear is 
transformed into absolute confidence, infinite faith. But this 
form differs from that of Stoical independence or freedom in bonds. 
For it lacks this phase of Stoical subjectivity. It has rather 
to lose itself in the One to attain its self-confidence. It does at- 
tain to this self-justification through this relation to the One. 
And thus the slavish consciousness rests obstinately upon his 
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own individuality because it has been taken up into union with 
the One. Thus it becomes exclusive, and God becomes— 

(2) The exclusive Lord God of the Jewish people. It can 
cause no surprise to find an oriental people thus limiting religion 
to itself. This is the common characteristic of all oriental peoples. 
The Greeks and Romans were the first people to have foreign 
gods. With the Romans all religions came to be accepted, and 
thus deprived of their exclusive national character. The Chinese 
and the Persians had their exclusive national religions. In India 
the caste and the relation of every individual was determined by 
birth. There was no demand that others should accept their re- 
ligion. However, this exclusiveness is more surprising in the 
Jewish religion, for it contradicts their conception that God can 
only be apprehended in universal thought and not in any particu- 
lar definite form. Among the Persians God is the Good. This 
is also a universal attribute; but with the Persians it is as yet ab- 
stract, and hence is identified with light—a particular empirical 
thing. The Jewish God, however, is only for thought, for the 
universal which abrogates all particularity. Hence the contra- 
diction of its exclusiveness. It is true that in many places we 
find its consciousness transcending this contradiction. The Psalm- 
ist exclaims: “ Praise the Lord, all ye nations; praise him, all ye 
people, for his merciful kindness is great toward us and the truth 
of the Lord endureth from everlasting to everlasting.” Rever- 
ence for God is looked for among all people. Especially with 
the later prophets do we find this elevation to an appreciation 
of the universal character of their religion. God declares 
through the mouth of Jeremiah: “I will make priests and 
Levites of the heathen who honor my name”; “He that feareth 
God and does the right among all people shall be acceptable to 
me.” But all this belongs to a later period. According to the 
prevailing idea, the Jewish people are the elect of God, and thus 
His universality is reduced to a particular form. We have previ- 
ously noted, in the development of the divine purpose, how its 
limitation lies in the abstract self-determination of God. Here 
we have noted it on its subjective side, as it springs from the 
slavish self-consciousness in the presence of absolute power. To 
these slaves this recognition and this honoring of Jehovah seem 
to be peculiarly their own. This is also connected with the his- 
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tory of the Jewish people. The God of the Jews is the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and Jacob, who led them out of Egypt. There 
does not seem to be any suspicion that God has been similarly re- 
lated to any other people. This exclusiveness also enters from 
this subjective side into the cult. God is the Lord of those who 
honor Him as the Jews alone do. There are some traces of a 
perversion of this idea in the way in which Jehovah is sometimes 
referred to as being more powerful than other gods, as if there 
were also other gods. At most, however, they were to the Jews 
false gods. 

God is known as Creator of the heavens and the earth, giving 
to all things and all men their peculiar nature and their definite 
limits and rights. He is the giver of all laws to his chosen peo- 
ple. The Ten Commandments, which are universal and ethical 
principles of all civil and moral life, are given, not as laws of rea- 
son, but are prescribed by the Lord. Moses is called the Law- 
giver of the Jews. But it was in a very different way from what 
Solon and Lycurgus were law-givers to the Greeks. These men 
gave theirown human laws. But Moses gave God’s laws. Je- 
hovah himself wrote them on tables of stone, “ Thus saith the 
Lord” stands before even the most insignificant details of the 
ceremonial law. All their laws were ordained by divine statute, 
and thus had a formal absolute authority. The details of their 
civil code were not developed from the general purpose of the 
polity. Nothing was left to man’s judgment. Human caprice 
and reason alike were interdicted by the transcendént divine 
Unity, and any political change was looked upon as an apostasy 
from God, while the most trifling detail as given by God was con- 
sidered to be eternally obligatory, being thus placed upon the 
same plane as the moral laws. This forms a strong contrast with 
the conception which we have of God. The Jewish cultus is the 
service of the Lord. The good, righteous man is the one who 
observes the ceremonial as well as the moral laws enjoined upon 
his people. 

This people of God is accepted through a bond and covenant. 
This is a great advance upon Nature-religions, in which there is 
only a superficial distinction between the natural and the Divine. 
But here we have the Divine as absolutely transcending the natu- 
ral, and so coming into relation with man only so far as he has 
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renounced his finite empirical self. Here the relation of man’s 
self-consciousness is that to his absolute essence. Yet it is not the 
universal-human, or man as man, that is brought into this relation- 
ship. Hence the feature of exclusiveness in the cwltus. Nor is 
this communion an original essential one. Neither does it spring 
from the love of God. But it is established in an external form 
through a compact. In the Christian religion we find this crude 
form completed in the doctrine of redemption and reconciliation. 
This adoption of the Jews implies, on the other hand, that they 
have given themselves unreservedly to God’s service. They held 
to this adoption with a wonderful inflexibility of conviction. This 
took the form of the fanaticism of stiff-neckedness, while that of 
the Mohammedans, which was freed from natural limits and rec- 
ognized belief as the bond of unity, took the form of fanatical zeal 
for proselyting. Only an occasional wavering appears, when there 
is a conflict of interest or various courses open for choice. But 
even here the authority of the One absolute power forbids the use 
of human judgment. There is no freedom of choice before this ab- 
solute authority. While the Greeks esteemed certain of their insti- 
tutions divine, they at the same time recognized their human ori- 
gin. But the Jews made no distinction between the divine and 
the human elements in their polity and cult. All alike was or- 
dained by God. It was this lack of freedom that caused their want 
of belief in immortality. The slight traces of this belief that ap- 
pears in their literature had no practical influence upon their moral 
and religious life. The highest duty is the service of Jehovah. 
Temporal possessions are the reward of this service of Jehovah, 
and a man’s highest aim is that he and his family may live long 
in the enjoyment of them. Soul-consciousness was not yet awak- 
ened. Man had no inner room, no inner extension of soul, which 
could draw back upon itself for satisfaction. The great reality for 
him was always in some form of temporal welfare. According to 
the law, each family received a piece of ground which he dared not 
alienate from his family. His aim in life was to keep this and 
thus preserve the existence of his family... Thus the possession of 
land was connected with his consciousness of God. Thus was the 
absolute surrender of the Jew to the absolute power changed back 
into assured temporal existence and possessions. This people and 
this possession were inseparable. God’s people were given the land 
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of Canaan. God had madea covenant with Abraham one of whose 
stipulations was this temporal possession. This possession was 
essential to their faith and piety. It thus had an absolute divine 
guarantee. It was not held as a civil right oras property. Prop- 
erty implies personality (legal) and freedom of the individual. 
Man is essentially a proprietor in so far as he is a legal person. 
Just what possessions he may hold is a matter of indifference so 
long as he is recognized as a proprietor in virtue of his legal per- 
sonality. 

With the Jews, however, the possession was the chief thing. It 
was divinely guaranteed them, and thus lacked the characteristics 
of property as such. All discretion as to parting with it was also 
taken away. At most there could be only a temporary alienation 
of it, restoration following in the year of Jubilee. 

So much for the positive side of this covenant. The negative 
side corresponds with it. The express recognition of the power 
which guarantees them this possession is also expressed in definite 
external particulars. The land is bound to this people, but it is 
also bound to God. This latter is inwoven with the domestic and 
social laws of the people. These have a real ethical content, but 
are observed not on this account but solely on account of the di- 
vine command. This accounts for the many trivial forms which 
these laws assume. God being Absolute Power, any external ac- 
tions may be arbitrarily characterized as holy. Lofty or trivial as 
they may be, obedience to them. is the condition of the existence 
and the preservation of this people. Deviation from these com- 
mands is possible to individuals and to the whole people, but does 
not affect the original covenant. The punishment threatened for 
such disobedience is not absolute, but only external misfortune— 
the loss or the diminishing of their possession. As the obedience 
is not of an ethical kind, but rather that of blind compliance, so 
also is the punishment of an external rather than of an ethical sort. 
These punishments are threatened with fearful imprecations. The 
proficiency of this people in cursing is noteworthy. Yet their com- 
minations refer to external rather than to internal ethical concerns. 
In the 26th chapter of the Book of Zeviticus it is written: “ But if 
ye will not do all my commandments but break my covenant, I will 
visit you with terror, consumption, and the burning ague that shall 
consume the eyes and cause sorrow of heart; and ye shall sow your 
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seed in vain, for your enemies shall eat it. They that hate you 
shall reign over you, and ye shall flee when none pursueth you. 
And if ye will not for all this hearken unto me, then will I pun- 
ish you seven times more for your sins. I will make your heaven 
as iron and your earth as brass; and your strength shall be spent 
in vain, for your land shall not yield her increase nor your trees 
their fruit. And if ye walk contrary unto me and will not hearken 
unto me, I will bring sevenfold more plagues upon you according 
to your sins. I will send wild beasts among you which shall rob 
you of your children and destroy your cattle and make you few 
in number; and your highways shal! be desolate. And if ye will 
not be reformed by me by these things, but will walk contrary to 
me, I will walk contrary to you and will punish you yet seven- 
fold more for yoursins. I will bring an avenging sword upon you. 
I will send pestilence among you in your cities and ye shall be 
delivered into the hand of your enemy. Ten women shall bake 
your bread in one oven. .. . Ye shall eat and not be satisfied. 
And if ye will not for all this hearken unto me, I will walk con- 
trary to you in fury. I, even I, will chastise you sevenfold more 
for your sins. And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons and the flesh 
of your daughters shall ye eat. And I will destroy your high places 
and cut down your images and cast your carcasses upon the carcasses 
of your idols and my soul shall abhor you. And I will make your 
cities waste and bring your sanctuaries unto desolation, and I will 
not smell the savor of your sweet odors. And I will bring the land 
into desolation ; and your enemies that dwell therein shall be aston- 
ished at it. And I will scatter you among the heathen and will 
draw out a sword after you.” 

We have already noted that with the Jews evil occurs in the 
subjective spirit and the Lord punishes it, but is not in conflict 
with it as in the Persian religion. God punishes the evil as that 
which ought not to be. Only the good—that which the Lord 
commands—ought to be. There is no freedom granted to inquire 
after what is good. The demands of the good, which are cer- 
tainly those of reason, have here only the form of external divine 
commands. Their transgression is visited with the wrath of their 
divine Law-giver. In this relation to the Lord there is only a 
“ must.’ What he commands is law, and must be done. Retribu- 
tive justice belongs to the Lord. The battle of good and evil be- 
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longs to the finite subject. Thus there is a conflict within him, 
and there comes the crushing pain of knowing that the good is 
only a “ must.” 

(3) The third side of the cwltus is the atonement. It can con- 
cern properly only the particular sins of individuals, and is made 
through sacrifices. The sacritice has here the significance of man’s 
acknowledgment of the Lord, of a declaration of fear of Him, 
and, finally, of thereby redeeming what he had already forfeited. 
Everything must be, as it were, purchased from the Lord. One 
tenth of all the increase is offered to the Lord, and the first. 
born of every family is ransomed from Him. The expiation for 
sins takes place under the conception that the deserved punish- 
ment can be transferred to the offered victim. This is the sacri- 
fice proper. The individual thus manifests his own worthlessness, 
but finds his worth, his righteousness, restored through God’s recog- 
nition of his sacrifice. Punishment is conceived, not as being a 
moral purification, but a saving from damage. Blood must be 
shed and sprinkled upon the altar. For life is the highest of all 
possessions, and the sacrifice of that of the animal returns as a 
bonus to the one who offers it. The blood of the victim is es- 
teemed sacred, and cannot even be tasted. Man has not the con- 
sciousness of his freedom, in comparison to which the blood of 
animals is entirely a subordinate thing. 


Transition to the newt Stage—that of the Religion of Beauty. 


In the religion of sublimity we are in the sphere of -free sub- 
jectivity. God is the free subject. But the element of power is 
made the transcendent one. Oreation proceeds from the selt-sepa- 
ration of this power, but it then becomes a subordinate vassal and 
does not fully reflect the divine image. Further advance is now 
to be made by conceiving creation as going freely forth from God 
and becoming free, so that God is the God of men who are free 
even in their obedience. Abstractly considered, this sphere con- 
tains the following phases: God is free absolute spirit, and mani- 
fests only Himself in all that he does.. His creation is his image. 
Only as He recognizes Himself in His creation is He free. But 


- this implies that the creature be no longer merely a servant, but 


that in this service he finds his real freedom. 
This phase of freedom appears first in the creature, while God 
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seems to remain unchanged. The entrance of freedom here im- 
plies that in finite spirits all contradiction to God is annulled 
and thus transmuted into the divine. Renunciation and flight are 
merely the negative side of freedom, leading to its positive char- 
acteristic, to that of transcendence over the merely natural. Such 
transcendence implies that the finite spirit is free. “God is the 
God of free men.” Freedom thus appears first in man. But the 
development occurs also in the conception of God. God can be 
the God of tree men only in so far as He finds himself, his image 
in his creatures. But this implies that humanity is an essential 
element in God. Man, recognizing this, is free in his relation to 
God. For that to which he relates himself is his own essence, or at 
least contains it as an element. Generic human nature is con- 
ceived as something divine. All that is of highest worth in human 
life is looked upon as having divine significance. Man creates 
God in his own spiritual image. Self-consciousness recognizes 
these spiritual powers of man as its own object, and hence is free in 
relation to them. But it is not these powers of any one subjective 
individual which is thus recognized. The rather it is, that of 
generic man—of the universal human. This elevates the self- 
consciousness above the care for any immediate subjective aims, 
and finds its essential satisfaction in substantial objective spheres, 
of social morals and institutions. These are the generic-rational 
forms of human activity. And the freedom of the individual con- 
sists in his harmony with this ethical environment. The sum and 
substance of the conception in this phase of religion is that God 
is conceived as being Himself the mediation between Himself and 
his creation. It is the human element in God which constitutes 
the mediation. Man as man knows himself as in God, and God and 
man mutually say of each other: “He is spirit of my spirit.” 
Man is spirit like God. He is, it is true, environed with finite 
limitations, but in his religion he transcends them all. 

We thus come to the religion of humanity and freedom. But 
the first form of this religion (that of the Greeks) is still weighted 
down with a load of sensuous natural elements. Thus the human 
element in God still takes the form of natural objects. Hence 
this religion, as to its fundamental basis, belongs yet to the class 
of finite religions. Like all others, it can find its fulfilment only 
in the fully revealed religion of Christianity. But yet it deserves 
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the name of a religion of spirituality, as it represents the syn- 
thetic totality of previous stages out of nature into the human in 
religion. 


GOETHE’S MARCHEN:* 
A POLITICO-NATIONAL CONFESSION OF FAITH OF THE POET. 
BY DR. HERMANN BAUMGART. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY ISAAC N. JUDSON. 


Cuapter I. 


Goethe composed the Mirchen in the latter part of the summer 
of 1795, and it was published in the August and September num- 
bers of the first issue of the “‘ Horen.” 

Immediately upon its first appearance, in spite of the disturbed 
condition of the times, it not only aroused great interest, but was 
subjected to manifold interpretations. 

“In matters of this sort, the imagination itself does not invent 
so much as the folly of men discovers ; and I am convinced that 
the interpretations already at hand will surpass all expectation,” 
writes Schiller to Goethe on December 25th. To this the latter 
answers: “I thank you for your contribution to the interpretation 
of the Mirchen ; we will wait a little longer, however. I still 
hope for a favorable turn in my affairs, so as to be able to have 
such fun as I choose over it in the ‘ Unterhaltungen.’ ” . 

Of this intended continuation Goethe writes on November 21st: 
“The new Mirchen can scarcely be ready in December ; indeed, 
I do not venture to pass on to it till I have said something in one 
way or another about the meaning of the first. If I can offer some- 


* From “The Diversions (Unterhaltungen) of German Emigrants” (see translation 
in Bohn’s Library). These emigrants were the French nobility (émigrés) fleeing from 
the French Revolution. The reader of this Journal will remember the interpretation of 
. this Miarchen (“‘ The Story of the Snake”) by Rosenkranz, published in Volume V, and 

will welcome this explanation of Baumgart, which seems to hit the very thoughts of 
' Goethe himself. Of course every one has read the marvellous rendering of “ The Tale,” 
by Thomas Carlyle. It is one of those literary works which should be read once a year, 
through life.—Eprror. 
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thing neat of this kind in December, I shall be glad to take part 
in this way in the first number of the new year.” 

Again in February, 1797, and still again in February, 1798, 
Goethe mentions this purpose of a continuation of the “ Unter- 
haltungen ” in a series of projected Miarchen ; but he did not carry 
it out. 

He therefore failed to leave a definite hint for the interpreta- 
tion of the Marchen ; also from Schiller we learn nothing of the 
kind, and are thus thrown upon our own conjectures and upon a 
few chance and not very clear hints. From that time on a great 
many attempts at interpretation have been made, especially in the 
thirties and forties and even later, which are all to a greater or 
less degree inconsistent with one another, and no one of which has 
stood before criticism. In this one point all the later editors and 
commentators are agreed, but in every other respect their opinions 
are divided. Some consider the matier as not yet settled, and still 
look for the solution of the question under different conditions ; 
others think that a satisfactory interpretation is altogether impos- 
sible. One of our most meritorious historians of literature, Carl 
Goedeke, in his recently published book, “ Goethe’s Life and Writ- 
ings,” concludes the paragraph upon the Mirchen in the following 
manner: “In view of the praiseworthy habit of learned men, to 
seek for method even in madness, there is no doubt that there will 
still be no lack of attempts at interpretation, some of a very bold 
nature.” He is of the opinion that the Mirchen is merely designed 
to provoke the interpreter with its “ motley and droll” inven- 
tions. 

Opposed to this opinion stand the extraordinary praise and the 
great interest that the Mirchen has aroused from its first appear- 
ance to the present day. William von Humboldt, as well as 
Korner, felt himself attracted not only by the form, but especially 
by the thoughtful and soul-satisfying contents; and Schiller, after 
reading the first half, expressed the opinion that Goethe had laid 
upon himself the obligation to make the whole symbolic. 

He finds the idea of the Marchen expressed in the Mirchen it- 
self, and the majority of commentators also have followed him in 
this opinion ; he finds it in the help which the faculties render one 
another and in their mutual dependence. 

“An individual helps not,” says the man with the lamp, “ but 
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he who combines with many at the right time,’ and shortly after : 
“We are assembled at the propitious hour; let each perform his 
task, let each do his duty ; and a universal happiness will swallow 
up individual sorrows, as a universal grief consumes individual 
joys.” 

There is no doubt that the idea of the Mirchen, which becomes 
clearer as the narrative advances, is to be sought for in this direc- 
tion; but the working out of the idea is much too general and is 
thoroughly obscure. It must be remembered, however, that Goethe 
was by no means the man to talk about “ forces,” “ ideas,” “ de- 
velopments,” etc., i general (let alone to enter thus upon a de- 
tailed treatment), without thinking of particular, concrete forces, 
without starting out from actual conditions, or at least from con- 
ditions which are present to his conception ; or to base abstraction 
upon these general ideas, to think of them in reciprocal action and 
then deduce from them his observations and conclusions. I think 
that I do not mistake when I say that precisely to this fact is owing 
the truth, attained by no other, and the vigor of his shortest ex- 
pressions as well as of his greatest creations. And is it possible 
that he thought of nothing further than the general ideas of wis- 
dom, force, the whole, and the educating love, which by their joint 
influence make possible a salutary sovereignty? It requires no 
effort to answer this question. Goethe no more sought in his 
poems, be it in the long or the short ones, to bring to view a single 
so-called “ idea,” than did Homer, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, his poems are so constructed (as is true of all 
true poetry) that, while they contain a concentrated view of life 
and present it in higher truth, so in each part and at each step 
quickening and determining ideas spring to light. Thus each of 
his poems contains a wealth of ideas, each ot which by itself is 
capable of further development. Thus life presents itself to the 
spiritual observer, and thus the artist copies it in his works. And 
further : Is it possible that the other numerous and important char- 
acters of the Mirchen are without real participation in the setting 
forth of these “ideas ”? are invented solely for the amusement of 
a thoroughly arbitrary, playful fancy? are designed to provoke 
and lead astray the lovers of riddles? This would be the work of 
a mediocre poet, or rather of a dull mind ; it may not be charged 
against a Goethe. 
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Let us consider the nature and scope of a Mirchen. No doubt 
the objection will quickly be raised that with the nature of the 
genuine Volksmiirchen men were not yet acquainted at that time ; 

that the Marchen of Goethe is a “ manufactured ” affair, imitated 
- from a French example. Very true! But how manufactured ? 
So that it fascinated the greatest and finest minds, and still to-day 
charms every one by its grace. Compare it with the best produc- 
tions of the romantic school, and its true Miarchen-character is 
recognized by an unwistakable sign in contrast with the false and | 
corrupt character of the romantic Miirchen. The imagination 
which creates in a thoroughly arbitrary manner, confusing all con- 
trasts, and harassing the mind like a bad dream, as it prevails, for 
example, in the Phantasus-Miarchen, or, indeed, the strange spectre 
of Hoffmann’s inventions, releases the reader the more deeply af- 
fected with a stifling sensation of depression and bewilderment 
according as he has the more completely surrendered himself to 
its influence. On the other hand, the Marchen of Goethe (in this 
altogether like the true Mirchen) possesses not only a pleasing 
grace, but also a sound pragmatism, which, without detriment to 
the many wonder-working powers, even in the Mirchen world, has 
its unassailable rights. } 

The question how this has come about, upon what this influence 
rests, I might answer in general by another question, which sug- 
gests itself at the same time. It is this: How can an altogether 
allegorical Mirchen stand before esthetic criticism? By the rules 
of art, is not allegory excluded from the realm of art, and by no 
less a critic than Lessing himself? The answer is, Yes, and very 
rightly ; yet, in spite of this unassailable judgment of Lessing, it 
has happened more than once that poems of the highest rank, 
which satisfy the demands of the highest ssthetic criticism, have 
been considered altogether allegorical, and been made dependent 
in every detail upon an allegorical interpretation. The truth is, 
that Lessing pronounces judgment against nothing but the abuse 
of aliegory, against a cold, repellent “ Allegoristerei,” and against 
this especially in so far as it has done harm in the art of painting. 
True allegory, on the other hand, is in the highest degree poetic. 
The allegorical manner of representation causes that which it 
wishes to present to be recognized by the presentation of another, 
similar thing. Thus it does nothing more than every figurative 
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method of expression does. However, it does not content itself 
(as its name would indicate, meaning a narrative method of pres- 
entation) with putting a similar, concrete thing to represent a 
single idea; but it understands how to present the relations and 
mutual influences of ideas by means of objects and beings set in 
action. In this manner of treatment two very serious faults can 
be committed in opposite ways, and they have been regularly 
committed by minds of the lesser order as soon as they have ven- 
tured upon allegory. It is well known to be a very troublesome 
matter to employ good figures in speech, but the carrying out of 
good figures in allegory is infinitely more difficult, for a close re- 
semblance has here to be kept up; and so the majority of writers 
have attained to a half resemblance only, or to a resemblance cor- 
responding in position merely, and in consequence have become 
unintelligible—that is, the means employed come into conflict 
with the abstract aim, and thus the result is inartistic. But it 
happens more frequently that writers allow the meaning which 
they wish to present to so dominate the concrete means of presen- 
tation that the characters and objects which make the action lose 
their freedom—that is, do not speak, act, and conduct themselves 
according to their nature and the conditions in which they are 
placed, but as is dictated by a law lying entirely outside them- 
selves: namely, that of the abstract purpose which exists in the 
poet’s intention. For this reason this whole class of poems is 
completely shut out from the sphere of art. The beautiful arises 
only in the realm of perfect freedom and of the highest internal 
justice and truth. The discordant, heterogeneous intention of 
the would-be poet rules everywhere in these faulty allegories. 

It is evident, however, that there remains a third case: it is 
when figure and meaning always completely conceal themselves 
in the detaiis and in the whole by means of a perfect resemblance. 
The poet so chooses or invents his objects and beings and their 
changes, which make the action, that they are and continue to be 
in perfect harmony with themselves and with one another, and, 
what is more, that they are beautiful in themselves, or at least 
that the reader attains to a perception of the beautiful through 
what is brought to pass by them. What the poet offers must in 
itself completely satisfy in form and content all the demands of 
art. There is, moreover, a second point to be noticed. At every 
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point and at every forward step of the action there has moved be- 
fore him a parallel, but higher, ideal thing. The close resem- 
blance which is everywhere present cannot but immediately dis- 
close itself to the reader, so that henceforth he enjoys a double 
pleasure; he is delighted with the grace of the objects presented, 
and at the same time with an ever-growing sympathy; he be- 
comes conscious in a truly poetic manner—that is, through the 
observing perception of an inner connection with a significant 
series of thonghts. I say that the highest aim of poetry is thus 
reached when in the beauty of objects which appear to the senses 
we recognize in easy riddles the higher order of the spiritual 
world. 

The distinction might be expressed thus: Zhe allegory which is 
JSorbidden in art, according to the explanation of Quinctillian 
and Lessing, does not say what the words seem to say, but some- 
thing which is similar ; on the other hand, the artistic allegory 
says before all what the words imply, but by means of a perfect 
resemblance lets another general and thus higher thing be recog- 
nized in them. Goethe seems to me to have had precisely this in 
mind in one of his prose sayings, but he uses the word allegory in 
the narrow sense of the faulty allegory. “It makes a great dit- 
ference,” he says, “‘ whether the poet seeks the particular for the 
sake of the general, or sees the general in the particular. Out of 
the former springs allegory, in which the particular is merely the 
type and illustration of the general; but the latter is truly the 
nature of poetry ; it expresses the particular without thinking of 
or referring to the general ; but he who really grasps this par- 
ticular, at the same time, without being aware of it, obtains the 
general also, or at least he obtains it subsequently.” 

What I have here sought to unfold is nothing hypothetical, but 
may be easily read in a great number of the most beautiful poems 
of our greatest poets. 

Let us call to mind, in the first place, Lessing’s splendid para- 
ble of the palace with its many entrances and the guards, who, in 
the supposed danger of fire, think only of the ground plan of the 
palace. Here is that perfect resemblance in every point, even in 
what seems to be the most unessential word of the narrative, for 
no word is superfluous or chosen for mere ornament. 

But the narrator, with his fine perceptions and unerring judg- 
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ment, did well to give us this composition in unpretentious prose, 
since the external incident had not in itself enough significance 
and sensuous beauty to present itself as a work of art. But let us 
open Goethe. What a beautiful and perfect composition is that _ 
majestic picture of the river from its source to the ocean in “ Ma- 
homed’s Gesang,” or that picture of the brave sailor from the first 
bright morning of his setting sail to his struggle with the unfet- 
tered storm in the “Seefahrt”! I omit to point out in detail how 
what was said above is here carried out in every particular, how 
the fascination with which we follow the birth and growth of the 
young stream increases with every word, if we recognize ever 
more clearly and surely therein the noble and eloquent image of 
the spirit who is born to be the leader of humanity; or if the 
“Seefahrt ” lets us behold, in a figure surpassingly beautiful and 
full of meaning, the poet himself in his days of storm and stress. 
Such truly artistic creations have this characteristic: that they 
are not satisfied with the mere setting forth of a more or less 
strained resemblance; but their wealth, like that of all true 
beauty, is inexhaustible. At every step they lead us to new and 
wider views on all sides into the realm of the spirit; therefore 
their charm is indestructible. 

In Schiller, also, we find many poems of a similar character. 
With their perfect freedom they can also assume the tone of humor 
and satire, as the “ Theilung der Erde” and “ Pegasus im Jache.” 
I mention, further, Uhland’s “ Mirchen vom Dornréschen,” which 
unfolds in a most graceful manner an allegorical presentation of 
the development of German poetry. 

No end could be found, should one wish to recount the exam- 
ples of such true and successful allegories in our best poets. And 
now let us put the question again in a different form: How far 
is allegory a defensible and artistie manner of representation ? 
The law may be simply stated: Jn so far as a sensuously beauti- 
Jul treatment, by means of a perfect resemblance of its separate 
parts and of the whole to certain ideas and their connection in 
a series, brings these ideas and their connection before the observing 
consciousness. All myths and legends, in so far as they owe their 
origin and form to ethical or any other logical perceptions (and of 
such there is a great number), are in no wise different. However, 
it is here to be observed and carefully distinguished how far an 
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invention, fashioning itself freely and uncensciously upon the 
foundation of a given resemblance to special sensible forms, has 
in its details departed from this foundation. It is here impor- 
tant to restrict one’s self in interpretation with a delicate sense of 
discrimination, and not to fall into the same faults in expounding 
as do unskilful writers of allegory in composing. 

After all this exposition, who does not see that no kind of com- 
position allows freer scope to artistic allegory than the Mirchen ? 
For, if the writer can seldom make so happy a choice from objects 
in the actual world that, while they remain fully themselves, they 
still lend themselves readily to his higher intentions, the Mirchen 
allows him to broaden infinitely this circle of objects through his 
own free invention. And now I have reached the point where I 
am able to answer that first question: How does the Art-Mirchen 
contrive to become like the Volksiniirchen, and how does it lose 
this excellence ? 

The genuine Mirchen is everywhere most closely connected 
with the earliest traditions of a people, with its myths and legends, 
and penetrates them in many ways. Thus the Grecian and the 
German mythologies abound in Mirchen features, and the same 
is true of the Grecian and the German heroic legends. It is pre- 
cisely these Mirchen features that remain firmly implanted in the 
memory of the people, if other circumstances are favorable, after 
the decay of the real body of the myth, and furnish the motives 
for manifold and varied narratives. These bear the same relation 
to the myth as the fable about animal to the original animal-legend. 
So, therefore, the way in which in these narratives the limitations 
of nature are broken through depends by no means upon arbitrary 
invention (and this is true also of the miraculous in the Mirchen) ; 
but it owes its origin and existence everywhere to those primitive 
ideas in accordance with which a naive time attributes the appear- 
ances and impressions of nature to the power of supernatural be- 
ings—such as water sprites and elfs, giants and dwarfs, mount- 
ain spirits and goblins—or gives a palpable form to its wishes 
and longings, to its observations, and even to its reflections, which 
concern ordinary life, so as to isolate them and condense them, so 
to speak, in marvellous forms and incidents. These last, as soon 
as simple faith is lost on account of their contrast with reality, 
easily assume an ironical, sometimes an intensely satirical, charac- 
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ter. The stories of the “ Island of the Blest,” of the “ Lotus-Eat- 
ers,” or of the “ Magic Garden of Circe,” had they belonged to the 
Germans, would have certainly received this coloring in after-time, 
as the stories of “ Tischchen deck’ dich,” of “Scharaffenland,” of _ 
“ Gliickssechel,” of ‘‘ Wiinschelruthe,” and so many others have 
done. In this latter sphere the future will still be fruitful through 
imitation and modification. Since, now, the miraculous enters 
into the Volksmiirchen only to open the way to a clear, uninter- 
rupted view, but otherwise the usual order of things is observed, 
the miraculous may thus be sometimes entirely omitted, and its ab- 
sence compensated for by means of a corresponding play of arbi- 
trary chance. The unusual then performs the same service as the 
miraculous. Here, on the outermost limit, stand the Marchen, in 
which the miraculous is employed with intentional irony, as in 
that of the man who wished to learn how to fear, in that of the 
bold little tailor, or that of the seven Swabians. If. therefore, 
giants and dragons, dwarfs and elfs play a part, if animals speak 
and stones and plants are endowed with miraculous powers, if the 
ideas of time and space are broken through at pleasure, and if 
evil sorcerers and good fays are busy—all these things are intro- 
duced to bring ideal energies to view; and'I do not hesitate to 
class them, mutatis mutandis, with the figures of the Grecian my- 
thology. With these exceptions, the Mirchen comprehends per- 
fect reality and the whole wealth of the world of nature; but, 
within the fixed limits thus marked out, it allows the imagination 
full liberty to display its most graceful fancies. 

But to invent such Miirchen is as impossible as to compose le- 
gends; at best a happy imitation only can be attained. Success 
is only possible in that later-formed border-land where the Miir- 
chen has already begun to be ironical. Andersen has sueceeded 
in this sphere, and sometimes Hanff also. 

Where they have sought to treat the Mirchen earnestly—that 
is, naively—both have failed, though they keep much nearer to 
the character of the Marchen than the writers of the romantic 
school and their imitators. The impossibility of adding newly 
inventec Mirchen to the genuine ones is owing to this fact: that 
the greatest poetical power succeeds, it is true, in forming pictures 
somewhat analogous to the Mirchen wonders, but no genius is able 
to attain in original inventions to the simplicity of those primitive 
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conditions amidst which those figures first took shape. 1 will not 
speak of the writers of the romantic school, of whom Rosenkranz 
says so pertinently that many of them seemed to seek for the 
Mirchen spirit by dishonoring and debasing nature; in all of 
them the imaginative degenerates into the fantastic, and, since 
they were not willing to recognize a law governing the imagina- 
tion, nothing could be more acceptable to them than the theory 
of a kind of poetry whose character rests upon the fact that the 
imagination is without law. The better modern writers of Mir- 
chen also have fallen into two faults, which are, I think, insepara- 
ble from such attempts: their serious Marchen are either fantastic 
or sentimental. They become fantastic—that is, arbitrary, and 
therefore inartistic—as soon as they connect the miraculous with 
the conditions of daily modern life ; and when every now and then 
they break through well-known and familiar relations they put 
their entire consistency in question. The more earnestly they per- 
sist in this, so much the more do they produce disagreeable and 
offensive impressions. Sentimentality results in them as soon as 
they apply modern modes of thought and feeling to objects in 
nature, which Andersen understands how to do so skilfully ; they 
arouse then afeeling of sadness, which is also foreign to the Volks- 
mirchen, In either case, they are for no class of readers less 
suitable than for children. If both faults are avoided, there re- 
mains only the direct imitation and repetition of the old motives, 
or the Mérchen must open up for itself an entirely new region ; 
and good modern Mirchen, even those of the above-mentioned 
writers, bx. e, in fact, done this. The imagination must accept the 
law indispensable to it, which leads it through a definite connec- 
tion of ideas; this the writer brings to view with the abundant 
means which the imagination offers; in a word, the Art-Méarchen 
attains artistic perfection in its kind only im so far as it ts in @ 
strict sense allegorical. 

Some one will ask: How about Goethe’s tale for boys and his 
“New Melusina”? The latter is simple imitation, while the 
former falls into precisely the same fault as Tieck’s “ Elfen,” in 
that it permits a rioting imagination to break into real life. It 
rests upon the charm of boyish dreaming, which beguiles the un- 
defined longing for pleasure with a highly colored and richly em- 
bodied satisfaction. Although the Marchen of the “ New Paris” 
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is always counted among the works of the poet’s later acquired 
art, according to my opinion, Goethe is to be believed when he 
gives it out as a work of his early boyhood. 

As has been said already, it is absolutely impossible to put new 
inventions of like art and equal birth by the side of those pictures 
which the faith of a people in its years of childhood has fashioned 
for itself in and out of life ; the ground on which they can rest 
will always fail them. But in the infinitely wide realm which the 
modern world has acquired as its possession the poet may display 
to us the creative power of his imagination: he may not become 
weary in presenting to the senses in character and action the 
thousand-fold relations of thought, and in thus bringing them be- 
fore the consciousness. Surely he will most often employ the 
simplest means to bring to view the ideas which govern life or 
which should serve as its guides—by the imitation of life itself. 
If, however, it should occur to him to seek for a connection of 
ideas from a higher standpoint than is afforded by the observation 
and representation of actual life, where everything proceeds step 
by step, if he should present to himself from any point of view 
whatsoever the development of things to the present time in a few 
great strokes, and upon this foundation build for himself a per- 
spective reaching out into the distant future—should he not then 
venture to allow his enkindled imagination to give body and form to 
the spiritual powers, which show themselves to him in activity and 
reciprocal relation, to furnish them with corresponding qualities, 
and set them together in action, if only he is sure that. this fruit- 
ful imagination of his will bear him beauties and not changelings ? 
Here, then, he may deal with time and space according to his 
pleasure, he may place himself as master with miraculous power 
over all the laws of nature; and if he otherwise enjoys commun- 
ion with the Muses, so much more successful will he be in creating 
as an individual as peoples have created, and in combining the 
beautiful with the momentous. Or he may turn back to the nar- 
row circle of actual life; but it may please him to exhibit the 
spiritual powers which govern life not in the individuality of the 
separate instance, but in the typical universality of the law: why 
should he not in the same way embody these and make them per- 
form their functions as living beings in action? In both cases the 
thoughts which determined the imagination to invent these forms 
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and set them in activity do not prevent it from communicating to 
them all the objective reality and truth of poetry and the full vigor 
of the poetic spirit, which belong to all true art; rather will a 
graceful freshness and a wealth of objective relations stream upon 
the narrative from the animating purport of the characters. 

Even that unrestrained invention must have within it an im- 
pelling motive. 
This is also the reason why in modern Marchen-literature, next 
to the allegorical, the satirical Marchen claim the first place. A 
careful examination of Andersen’s stories will, I think, confirm 
this statement. Moreover, antiquity has also examples of allegori- 
cal Miarchen to show, as, for example, the story of Amor and 
Psyche; and if many of the Socratic-Platonic fictions, as those 
in the Pheedrus and the Symposium, cannot be regarded as such 
in the strictest sense-—as is true also of Lessing’s narrative of the 
three rings in “ Nathan ”—it is owing to the fact that these stories 
are episodic and not independent, and tor this reason renounce 
epical fulness for the sake of a more striking illustration of the 
thoughts. The allegorical Marchen proceeds differently: when it 
has firmly fixed its characters, their principal relations to one 
another, and their developments in accordance with the leading 
ideas, then it creates for them a special world, in which they move 
freely, living, working, and creating, not so much as mere ideal — 
functions, but with the serene grace and fulness of the whole poeti- 

cal apparatus which poetry everywhere employs. 

Goethe’s Mirchen in the “ Unterhaltungen” seems to me the 
most perfect example of the class thus described. And therefore I 
think that it must be laid down as a determining test by which a 
correct interpretation of the same would have to establish itself— 
that its special Mirchen charm must not be destroyed by the in- 
terpretation, that the least strain in interpretation must be avoided, 
that motives must be given for the existence of each character and 
his principal sayings, and, above all, that the poetic pleasure that 
the Marchen in itself affords in so high degree be enhenced by the 
right interpretation, both as regards the whole and each separate 
part. 

IT. 


If none of the existing interpretations satisfies the requirements 
thus laid down, it is, in my opinion, owing to the fact that they all 
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alike err in the one point on which they are all to a greater or less 
extent agreed: namely, that they make the Mirchen refer to the 
French Revolution, with which even those ,who find in it no politi- 
cal idea at least indirectly connect it. This view has seemed rele- 
vant from the circumstances of the time as well as from the in- 
troduction of the “‘ Unterhaltungen.” 

If we wish to understand the state of mind in which Goethe 
faced the upheaval of those days, there is no better means to this 
end than the persual of the writings in which, three years later to 
be sure, but still from notes taken at the time, he presents his ex- 
periences of it: namely, “Die Campagne in Frankreich” and 
“Die Belagerung von Mainz.” The preliminary sketch of the 
“ Unterhaltungen,” which, as is well known, was begun as early 
as 1793, dates from the time in which these journals were written. 

The subject of Goethe’s lack of patriotism has been discussed 
ad nauseam. Of what aspersions and misconstructions in this 
respect he has been made the victim! To be sure, this no longer 
happens with the bitterness bordering on fanaticism which was 
displayed toward him in the thirties and forties by the prominent 
literary men of young Germany. Borne furnishes the most 
amusing illustrations of this. 
~ A Viennese scholar had written to him of Goethe: “ This man 
is a model of iniquity. . . . Goethe is as much worse than Vol- 
taire as Rousseau is greater than Schiller. . . . This Goethe is a 
cancer on the German body, and the worst of it is that everybody 
regards the disease as the most exuberant health, puts Mephis- 
topheles on the altar, and names him prince of poets. Rather 
would he be rightly called poet of princes and despots.” In 
regard to this Borne makes the following remarks : 

‘“* How true, how true is all this! and how salutary it would 
be not to spread this opinion abroad—it is spread widely 
enough already—but to spread the courage to express it, that 
Goethe is the king of his people; cast him down, and how 
easily the people might be brought to reason! This man of 
a century has an immense power to obstruct; he is a gray 
cataract on the German eye, less nothing, a little piece of horn, 
but let it be removed, and a world is thrown open. . . . Since I 
began to feel, I have hated Goethe; since I began to think, I 
have known the reason.” And in another place: “ Goethe, who, 
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more timid than a mouse, dives into the earth at the slightest 
noise, and gives up everything—air, light, freedom, yea, the ful- 
ness of life, for which even inanimate stones yearn, that he may be 
able to gnaw at the stolen scram of bacon, undisturbed in his 
hole.” Scherr and Wolfg. Menzel, in order to proclaim their 
own love of freedom, sometimes speak of Goethe in a similar tone. 
The former, for example, calls “ Tasso ” an offensively servile pro- 
duction, the Solomon’s Song of German sycophancy ; and in the 
* Buchlein von Goethe” the following language is used: “ Let 
twenty or thirty years pass over the land, let all the fermenting 
elements be sundered and held apart, let us Germans attain still 
more to the consciousness of our being, and then see whose 
favorite he still is, and what one of his forty volumes is still 
read.” 

The prophecy has not been fulfilled; but a large part of the 
German public, and even of the learned, still take pleasure in 
censuring Goethe’s political course. There is, firstly, his lack of 
enthusiasm for the ideas of 1789 ; secondly, his acknowledgment of 
Napoleon ; and, thirdly (the most serious reproach of all), his in- 
difference during the war for freedom. Even Schiller does not 
escape these carpers; but from him the German people has a 
number of patriotic verses which are fitted to arouse and enkindle, 
and to be the decorations of the banner of the national movement, 
while in Goethe one seeks in vain for such pathetic summons to 
patriotic enthusiasm. It is true, they are not found; but if he 
be read, I will not say with piety, which he deserves, but only 
without prejudice, another thing which is more than a compensa- 
tion will be found in abundance. 

Before all, Goethe was not, like Schiller, of an emotional nature, 
and yet he makes out enthusiasm to be the basis of his character. 
From him comes the saying: “The best thing we learn from 
history is enthusiasm.” But while with Schiller the declamatory 
pathos of his youth was with advancing years continually giving 
place to the calm serenity of a superior contemplation of the 
world, by Goethe the maturity requisite to this serenity was 
attained at a surprisingly early age. His natural disposition and 
his education, as well as the circumstances of his life, co-operated 
to this end. Schiller retained, even in his latest years, the tend- 
ency, whose exaggerated predominance is the fault of the work 
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of his youth, to let himself be carried away, when directly kindled 
with ardor for ideals abstractly conceived, and thus to give them 
the expression which could lay hold of them best precisely in so 
far as it was one-sided. ; 

It is well known with what resistance Goethe, at the beginning 
of his intimate correspondence with Schiller, consented to acknowl- 
edge that he too could not do with speculative ideas; but he al- 
ways returned anew to observation and experience. ‘ Your 
observing gaze, which rests upon objects so quietly and clearly, 
never puts you in danger of going astray in the by-paths in which 
both speculation and arbitrary imagination, obeying itself alone, 
so willingly lose themselves,” wrote Schiller in that celebrated 
letter to his new-made friend. To such a nature, what modern 
liberalism styles “politische Gesinnungstuchtigkeit”” (political 
sentimentalism) must have been extremely odious, both in its 
spirit and in all its manifestations, especially as he was himself a 
practical and energetic statesman ; that the sphere of his activity 
was a circumscribed one does not alter the case in the least. I 
mean that he held the mere sentimental longing for ideals of 
freedom and the angry strife over political theories to be of no 
value ; rather did he deem them harmful in so far as they arouse 
the semblance of an effectual agency, which still accomplishes 
nothing. He once remarked against Chancellor von Miiller that 
every opposition which did not aim at some immediate and 
positive result seemed to him. absurd. He valued only the 
effectual activity. Nothing was worse to him than “ to.go roving 
about in the dark circle of endless censure of the existing order.” 
He laid down against the Chancellor a formal theory of discon- 
tent: “ What we nourish in ourselves grows; this is an eternal 
law of nature. There is in us an organ of ill-will and discontent, 
as there is one of opposition and scepticism. The more we 
nourish and exercise it, the greater it becomes, until at last it 
changes from an organ into a diseased tumor, and destroys and 
devours what is near it. Then, if repentance, reproach, and other 
absurd feelings ensue, we become unjust to others and to ourselves. 
Happiness in our own and others’ achievements and success is 
lost; in despair we seek at last the cause of all evil outside our- 
selves, instead of finding it in our own perverseness. We should 
regard all men and all events in their true significance: we should 
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go out of ourselves in order that we may so much the more freely 
return to ourselves.” 

Naturally, therefore, we do not find in his writings philippics 
against tyrants and declamation in praise of freedom, and least of 
all do we find summons to action in matters which do not lie 
within the sphere of his own work. Nevertheless, he was in the 
highest sense a politician, not only on account of his quiet work 
in the management of the State of Weimar, but because, with the 
powerful means at his command, he devoted himself incessantly 
and unweariedly to the immediate organic development and i™- 
provement of the existing order. His means, however, as well as 
his work, were of a spiritual character. ‘“‘ When a poet wishes to 
work in politics,” he says to Eckermann, “ he must surrender him- 
self to a party, and when he does that he is lost as a poet; he 
must say farewell to a free spirit and an unbiased judgment, and 
draw down over his ears the cap of prejudice and blind hate.” 

“The poet will love his fatherland as a man and a citizen ; 
but the fatherland of his poetic powers and work is the good, the 
noble, and the beautiful, which are restricted to no particular 
province and no particular land, and which he grasps and fashions 
wherever he finds them. In this he is like the eagle which hovers 
over the earth with free gaze, and to which it is all the same if 
the hare upon which he swoops down és running in Prussia or in 
Saxony.” From this quotation it is clear that Goethe meant 
nothing else by the narrow patriotism of which he disapproves 
than what we in like manner condemn under the name of 
particularismus.” 

**And what is the meaning,” he continues, “ of loving one’s 
fatherland and of working for one’s country? Ifa poet were to 
make it his lifelong care to fight against harmful prejudices, to 
remove narrow views, to refine the spirit of the people, to purify 
its tastes, and to ennoble its ways of feeling and thinking, how 
could he be better employed? How could he work more patri 
otically? To make demands on a poet so improper and so incon- 
ceivable would be like requiring of the commander of a regiment 
that, in order to be a true patriot, he must involve himself in 
political innovations, and thereby neglect his proper occupation. 
The fatherland of the commander of a regiment is his regiment, 
and he will be a thoroughly good patriot if he gives no care to 
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political affairs, except so far as they concern himself’; and if, on 
the other hand, he devotes all his thought and care to the 
battalions intrusted to him, and seeks to exercise them and keep 
them in good order and discipline, so that, if the fatherland come 
into danger, they may play their part as capable men.” 

“T hate all dabbling as a sin, especially dabbling in the affairs 
of state, from which nothing but harm results to thousands and 
millions.” 

In another passage, in which he proclaims himself a friend of 
the established order, but only so far as it is excellent, good, and 
just, he says: “ Only that is good for a nation which has come 
forth out of its own heart and its own general need, without 
mimicking another. . . . All attempts to introduce any foreign 
innovations whatsoever, for which there is not a deeply rooted need 
in the nation’s own heart, are therefore foolish, and all proposed 
revolutions of this sort are without success; for they are without 
God, who holds himself aloof from such bungling. If, however, 
there is present in a nation the genuine need of a great reform, 
God is with it, and it succeeds. He was plainly with Christ and 
his first followers; for the appearance of the new Gospel of Love 
was a need of the nations. He was plainly with Luther also, for 
the purification of this Gospel, which had been corrupted by 
priestcraft, was no less a need. Both of these great movements, 
however, were unfriendly to the existing order ; both were eagerly 
pushed through, that the old leaven might be thrown away and that 
falsehood, injustice, and imperfection might be able no longer to 
remain and grow.” 

He expresses himself against Kanzler in regard to the re- 
actionary movements of the twenties as follows: “In the principle 
of maintaining the present order and preventing revolutions, 1 
am in perfect agreement with you; in the means to this end 1 
am not; for you call to aid stupidity and darkness; I, reason and 
light.” 

And so he finds Germany’s hopes for a realization of union in 
efforts to promote commerce and economic union. He finds its 
greatness and its hope “in the wonderful popular culture ( Volks- 


_ cultwr) which has penetrated uniformly all parts of the Empire.” 


Therefore he consecrated his whole life to the promotion of this 
culture. 
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Thus his patriotism was to serve the fatherland with his abili- 
ties as poet. The passionless calm which enabled him to view 
with wonderful serenity the disturbed spectacle around him came 
to him early in life, and it arose from this: that from his early 
youth he had sunk the firm roots of his strength deep down in the 
fruitful soil of a genuine activity, consecrated to the fatherland. 
Not that he lacked loving enthusiasm (who was richer in it 
than he?), but the peculiar endowment of his nature, and the 
peculiar strength and patience with which he developed it, enabled 
him to look, with gaze directed into the future, beyond the pas- 
sionate arguments of the restricted strife of the day, and to pre- 
serve his equipoise in the justice of his feeling and thinking. 
Thus there grew up in him the nobly superior and truly impartial 
temper with which he dared to face the world-events. 

Is this an easy, self-indulgent remissness, a haughty withdrawal 
from the duties of a citizen? Thus forsooth it has been styled by 
those modern prophets of freedom whose power has its beginning 
and end in frothy phrases. Let him who does not find the refuta- 
tion in each of his works consider the daily, laborious activity of 
the man; let him regard him when before Mayence he throws 
himself into the midst of an excited mob and saves from it the 
victims ordained to certain death. 

That calm in view of the events of the time, which appears in 
the “Campagne in Frankreich,” in the “ Belagerung von Mainz,” 
and in so many of his other works, and which procured for him 
bitter enemies, is not the calm of remissness, but that of power, 
which may have been for him very often the fruit of severe inter- 
nal conflict. He thus expresses himself at the close of the “ Cam- 
pagne” in the unpretentious manner peculiar to him: “ Moreover, 
let it here be remarked that, in all important political events, those 
spectators who side with a party are always best off: what is 
really favorable to them they seize upon with joy; the unfavor- 
able they ignore, set aside, or interpret altogether to their ad- 

_vantage. But the poet, who in accordance with his nature must. 
continue to be neutral, seeks to thoroughly understand the circum- 
stances of both contending parties, in which position he must 
make up his mind to end tragically, if mediation is impossible. 
And with what a cycle of tragedies did we see ourselves threatened 
by that raging commotion of the world!” 
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And thus he stood in relation to the events in France: “ That 
which busied me inwardly always appeared to me in dramatic 
form ; and as the story of the necklace struck me as a melancholy 
prophecy, so did the Revolution itself much more strike me as a 
most frightful fulfilment; I saw the throne pulled down and 
a dashed to pieces, first a great nation, and, after our unfortunate 
campaign, plainly the world itself pushed from its grooves. 

“While all this was oppressing and harassing my mind, I was 
grieved to see that in the fatherland men were amusing themselves 
with ideas which prepared for us a similar fate. 

“T knew men of very noble nature who gave themselves up in 
imagination to certain opinions and hopes without comprehending 
either themselves or the facts, while thoroughly bad persons were 
endeavoring to arouse, increase, and take advantage of a bitter 
depression.” 

And further: “ The portrayal of the state of public feeling con- 
tinued to be to me a kind of gently consoling occupation. ‘ Die 
Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten,’ a fragmentary effort, 
the untinished sketch, ‘ Die Aufgeregten,’ are confessions of what 
was then going on in my bosom; as also later ‘Hermann und 
Dorothea’ flowed from the same source, which then at last 
dried up.” 

That neutral standpoint of the poet is shown in a conspicuous 
manner in the “ Unterhaltungen.” A German family of the 
Transrhenane aristocracy, driven into exile by the wars of the 
Revolution, enters into social relations on assured German soil with 
the heavy manners of the fatherland. The many different opin- 
ions entertained of the Revolution and its meaning for the world 
are given an expression, and by mutual provocation the company 
become more and more discourteous in their remarks, so that at 
last an intercourse which was desired by all, and which in the dis- 
turbed state of the times seemed to be doubly demanded through 
mutual forbearance and assistance, is irreparably broken off. No 
more favorable situation could have been found to bring into clear 
view the ground-principle of Goethe’s political ideas; the strife of 
words impedes and destroys; only unselfish action brings growth 
and advancement. The Baroness thus expresses herself in the 
very beginning: “ As the travelling Englishman is never without 
his tea-kettle in the four quarters of the globe, so is the rest of 
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mankind everywhere attended with proud pretences, vanity, un- 
reasonableness, impatience, obstinacy, perverseness in judgment, 
and the desire to do their neighbors some injury. . . . How sel- 
dom do we see a man of pure virtue who is impelled to live and 
sacrifice himself for others!” It does not check the disposition to 
hector one another that the privy-chancellor joins the circle: “A 
man to whom the business engaged in from youth had become a 
need, who deserved and possessed the confidence of his prince. He 
held strenuously to principles and had his peculiar ways of think- 
ing on many matters. He was exact in speech and act, and de- 
manded the same from others. Consistency in action seemed to 
him the highest virtue. His prince, the land, and he himself 
had suffered much from the invasion of the French. He had 
learned the capriciousness of the nation which only talked of 
law, he had learned the tyranny of those who always had the 
word freedom on the tongue; he had seen that even in this 
case the great multitude remained true to themselves, and took 
the word for the deed, the appearance for the possession, with 
the greatest ardor.” 

Opposed to him is Carl, the nephew of the Baroness, an en- 
thusiastie friend of the new French, ‘‘ whose sentiments he judged 
from the public speech and expressions of individuals,” and 
greeted with indiscriminate praise. The strife rages with the 
greatest vehemence in passing judgment on the clubs of May- 
ence, for the attempt to transfer the innovations to German soil 
is here in question. The discussion takes the same course that 
Goethe had so often, to his great disgust, seen it take about 
him—the course to which, as if in accordance with an inherent 
law of nature, political controversies are at all times exposed, 
though circumstances may be only approximately related ; it ends 
in violent dissension. 

The unpleasantness which takes possession of the disturbed 
circle is gradually removed by the wise and potent influence of 
the Baroness, who pleads eloquently for an intercourse ennobled 
by spiritual culture and maintained by self-control. They hit 
upon the expedient of confining the necessary expression of 
warmly cherished opinions to the restricted intercourse with those 
ot like opinions, while the conversation of the larger social circle 
shall consist of pleasant interchange of ideas upon what is worthy 
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of knowledge, upon the beautiful, and upon subjects interesting 
to mankind in general. Thus the introduction to the “ Unter- 
haltung” does much more than merely make the frame for the 
following stories; by the excellent way in which it presents 
Goethe’s opinion upon the unendurableness of so-called “ politi- — 
cal” discussion and upon the worth of real and genuine conversa- 
tion, it permits us to recognize in a decisive manner his attitude 
toward the French Revolution. Through what has reason in the 
fiery language of Carl, he pays full recognition to the just im- 
pulses and demands of the Revolution, while at the same time 
its errors are pointed out in the clearest manner in the arguments 
of the privy-counsellor, and the attempts to transplant to Germany 
the Revolution which had become unavoidable in France are 
most emphatically condemned. 

Now, after the ghost stories and the fictitious narratives with 
which the old man entertains the company, follows the Mirchen, 
the unmistakably political features of which have led the com- 
mentators to the conclusion that Goethe has in a droll fashion 
introduced anew the subject of the Revolution, which had been 
particularly forbidden. I think that they are right who will not 
impute to Goethe such an act, as not being in good taste. More- 
over, I am convinced that Goethe was as heartily disgusted with 
this subject as were the characters of his imaginary conversations- 
But if disagreeable discussion of the burning topics of the day 
had been forbidden, where is it. written in the introduction to the 
“Unterhaltungen ” that all reflections upon the great historical 
events of ancient and modern times, of their own country and of 
foreign lands, were also interdicted? On the other hand, should 
not these, in so far as they did not stir up passionate strife, be 
regarded as included among the most desirable subjects of a lively 
and agreeable conversation? This is precisely what the Baroness 
says: “ How long it is, dear Carl, since you have told us anything 
of distant lands and kingdoms, of whose condition, inhabitants, 
manners, and customs you have such interesting information! 
How long it is (she addresses the chancellor) since you ceased to 
speak of ancient and modern history, comparing century with 
century, individual with individual!” 

Again, just before the beginning of the Miarchen, when the 
clergyman introduces this rule of life as containing the moral of 
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the preceding narrative: “Truly, every one should vow to prac- 
tise, not always, but at the proper time, both abstinence as regards 
himself and obedience to others,” the Baroness answers with the 
following general political observation: “Thus in a state also 
everything should depend upon the executive power; let the legis- 
lative power be as wise as you will, it profits the state nothing 
if the executive is not strong.” 

To speak briefly, a careful examination of the whole subject, 
and especially of the Mirchen, has led me to this conclusion: that 
the Miirchen has nothing whatever to do with the Revolution, but 
that it is political through and through; i is concerned with the 
German fatherland ; it represents how, amidst the unsatisfactory 
and hopeless conditions of the Empire, the forces of the nation, 
awakened by movements of the highest consequence, begin to 
arouse themselves to an ever increasingly significant activity ; 
how, with a consciousness which continually becomes clearer, they 
all in unison devote themselves ever more earnestly to a great 
task; in a truly prophetic vision it makes all these forces by their 
united action bring the work of the redemption and new birth of 
the nation to a glorious consummation. 

When the bridge is built and the temple stands at the river, 
then will the nation be established in internal union and exter- 
nally armed strength. The following expression of Goethe’s, in 
his letter to Schiller of September 25, 1795, has also for me this 
meaning: “ Blessed are they who write Marchen, for Mirchen are 
the order of the day. The Landgrave of Darmstadt has arrived 
in Eisenach with two hundred horse, and the exiles there threaten 
to move their quarters thither. The Elector of Aschaffenburg is 
expected in Erfurth. 

“ Ah, why does not the temple stand at the river? 
Ah, why is the bridge not built? 

“Tn the mean time, since we continue to be men and authors in 
spite of all, 1 hope that my new production may not displease you. 
I have this time experienced again how serious every trifle be- 
comes when it is handled according to the rules of art. I hope 
that the eighteen figures of this drama will be welcome to the 
lovers of riddles as so many riddles.” 

This is the only time that Goethe lifts the veil. 

It was the time when, after the treaty of Basel, the Empire was 
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torn asunder through the efforts of Prussia to bring the individual 
states to separate treaties of peace, and of Austria to hold them 
in her policy. But when, at the reopening of the campaign, the 
French pushed over the Rhine in swift advance, disorder reached — 
its height. When the victors themselves were seen to take refuge 
in timid anxiety behind the protecting neutral line, when now it 
became evident to all the world that the Empire had ceased to 
exist even in name, then Goethe wrote those resigned lines. In 
accordance with his character, it was only for a moment that he 
permitted his inward feelings in regard to the world’s events to be 
seen; his connection with the Duke had made his firm self-sup- 
pression from the first in these matters a habit not to be broken. 
In his correspondence with his friend he returns immediately to 
esthetic interests. But it is not to be misunderstood when pre- 
cisely in this connection he designates the characters of his 
Marchen as riddles. 

The one expression of Schiller’s which permits us to draw a 
conclusion as to his opinion of the Mirchen shows that he also 
gave to it a political meaning: “ By your manner of treatment 
you have laid upon yourself the obligation to make the whole 
symbolic. One cannot help looking for a meaning in every point,” 
he writes on August 29th. And on October 16th: “It is indeed 
a pleasure to me to know that you are far from the affairs on the 
Maine. The shadow of the Giant might easily touch them some- 
what roughly. It often strikes me as strange, when I think of 
you as thus cast out into the world, while I sit between my paper 
window-panes and have only paper before me, and that we can 
still be near each other and understand each other.” 

It seems to me unquestionable that Schiller explained to him- 
self the other figures of the Mirchen also in a political sense. 
However, I am convinced that Goethe never gave to him or to 
any other a connected explanation ; no, he is very willing to be his 
own interpreter, and least of all may the poet undertake this office 
with regard to the pictures of his own imagination. 

Everybody might try to understand it, and he who did not un- 
derstand it might take it for a meaningless play of the imagina- 
tion. Very often may Goethe have entrenched himself behind 
such a position in view of pressing questions and friendly insinua- 
tions. Or is it to be taken as the truth rather than.as a clever 
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and delicately ironical evasion, when he writes to W. von Hum- 
boldt: “It was a really hard task to express myself at once in a 
significant and in an insignificant manner”? An intended mys- 
tification, then, treated, as he says to Schiller, earnestly and 
according to the rules of art! I would not believe it even if I did 
not see in the Mirchen itself the clear proof to the contrary. The 
following sentences of Goethe’s to Riemer, in 1809, also speak to 
the contrary : “The Marchen seems to me precisely like the Reve- 
lation of Saint John, which is still made to refer to Napoleon. 
Everybody feels that there is something contained in it, but knows 
not what.” 

Surely there was no course open to him but to renounce inter 
pretation, and the fact that he had composed no ordinary allegory, 
but a Miérchen, enabled him to do this and provided him with a 
justification suficiont Jor all time. Thus i is the Xenion to be 
understood : 


“More than twenty characters take part in the Marchen. 
‘And what, then, do they all make?’ 
‘The Marchen, my friend!’” 

The play of the artistic imagination cannot dispense with an 
earnest significance, but the rational meaning must be so completely 
melted in the fire of beauty that it dwells in the characters of the 
narrative as their own spirit; the extraneous spirit of the poet 
must not from the outside and in a distinct manner determine 
them. Goethe wrote to Schiller on February 4, 1797, with pre- 
cisely this idea in mind: “ Perhaps the idea which has come to 
me will developinto a Marchen. It is now altogether too rational 
and distinct; therefore it does not quite please me ; but if I can 
drive the little boat around well on the ocean of the imagination, 
there will still perhaps result an indifferent composition, which 
will please people more than if it were better.” And just so I 
understand the above-mentioned letter to Humboldt, in which 
with the finest irony he deduces precisely what be (Humboldt) 
had not been able to find in the Mirchen. “ It is truly a difficult 
task to be at the same time significant and insignificant. I have 
another Mirchen in mind, which, however, will become entirely 
allegorical when taken inversely ; it would therefore have to be a 
very subordinate work of art if I did hope by a very lively treat- 
ment to banish at each moment the thought of allegory.” Finally, 
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I find precisely the same thought in the words of the “ Unter- 
haltungen” which immediately precedes the Mirchen. “The 
imagination,” says Carl to the old man, “is a fine faculty; yet I 
like not when she works on what has actually happened; the airy 
forms she creates are welcome as things of their own kind; but, | 
uniting with truth, she produces oftenest nothing but monsters, 
and seems to me, in such cases, to fly into direct variance with 
reason and common sense. She ought, you might say, to hang 
upon no object, to force no object upon us; she must, if she is to 
produce works of art, play like a sort of music upon us; move us 
within ourselves, and this in such a way that we forget that there 
is anything without us producing the movement.” 

This extreme view, which Goethe puts into the mouth of one of 
his characters—the same which the writers of the romantic 
schoo] subsequently seized upon—he modifies in the reply of the 
old man. 

“Proceed no further with your conditionings! To enjoy a 
product of the imagination, this also is a condition, that we enjoy 
it unconditionally ; for Imagination cannot condition and bargain ; 
she must await what shall be given her. She forms no plans, pre- 
scribes for herself no path, but is borne and guided by her own 
pinions; and, hovering hither and thither, marks out the strangest 
courses, which in their direction are ever altering. Let me but 
on my evening walk call up again to life within me some won- 
drous figures I was wont to play with in earlier years. This 
night I promise you a tale which shall remind you.of nothing 
and of all.” 

And now I have reached the point where I may announce my 
conclusion. \ 

Goethe’s production is a true Méarchen ; his characters act as 
real beings, endowed with individual, independent life, and 
placed in effectual activity by an unfettered imagination. What 
Schlegel says of the Marchen is perfectly true: “ A series of the 
most lovely pictures lead us on; sometimes they display an 
amusing and then again a serious character. Never was grief 
more touching than that of the fair Lily ; indeed, she arouses a 
sensation as when one breathes the fragrance of the flower whose 
name she bears.” 

Though the tale is a true Marchen, its figures, however, are not 
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the result of mere caprice, but are fashioned upon the basis of 
reality by the magic power of the imagination; and, even so, 
their unconstrained acts and movements are no motley “ play of 
flourishes and arabesques,” but are imperceptibly governed by the 
same law that breathed life into them. Nevertheless, it is alle- 
gorical through and through, for these figures in their acts and 
movements permit us to recognize a grand series of thoughts in 
most significant connection. Since, however, these ideas and 
figures always conceal themselves perfectly by means of perfect 
resemblance, this allegory becomes a perfect poem, as every truly 
artistic allegory becomes a true work of art. 

Goethe could find no more wholesome means to counteract suc- 
cessfully the harassing influence of the unavoidable events of the 
time than, perceiving the distress of the fatherland, to turn his 
gaze upon the powerful forces which had been already long en- 
gaged in strife, but which promised to him in the far-off glorious 
future a sure and beautiful victory. 

_ The Miarchen contains the prediction of this future, which rests 
upon the success of the work to which Goethe devoted the best 
part of his powers. 

Precisely for this reason mention of the redemption could never 
come from him. 

The open secret was closed for the people of that time, and it 
concealed itself also from those who came after, until the partial 
fulfilment of that vision made it easier to lift the veil. 

But the question whether the interpretation which I shall seek 

to carry out on the foundation specified is correct when taken as 
a whole, and also satisfactory in its details, must be answered by 
another question, whether it meets the demands laid down by me 
above—viz., “that the Mirchen charm must not be destroyed by 
the interpretation, that all strained explanations must be avoided, 
and, above all, that the poetic pleasure must become richer, deeper, 
and more lively as regards the whole and the separate parts.” 


Cuapter III. 


When, four years ago, through the mighty events of the war, 
the dream of the German people had become a reality with won- 
derful quickness, one might say over night, then, however, in the 
midst of the immeasurable rejoicing of those days men began very 
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soon to look backward with the question: How did so great a 
result become possible? How is the unprecedented to be under- 
stood? And though the wonder of so great blessings cannot be 
reckoned and explained, still the survey of the past throws a 
clearer light upon the present, and if by this means success is 
attained in understanding present relations with clearer conscious- 
ness, it opens also a wider and surer view into the future. 

Among the many voices which were then raised to remind our 
people of the duty of self-examination, a work of Hermann Baum- 
garten, “How we have again become a People,” justly won 
especial attention and general acceptance, on account of the depth 
of the thoughts, the clearness and fervor of the style, and the high 
and wide sweep of its national enthusiasm. 

The forces to whose divided but still incessantly working 
activity the author herein attributes the maintenance and regen- 
eration of our national existence, to whose final union and insep- 
arable fellowship he ascribes the victory and the hope of the 
future—these are precisely the forces, as I think, which disclosed 
themselves to the inward-gazing eye of Goethe in the main feat- 
ures of their being and activity--the powers whose disconnected 
development and final union he symbolically represented in the 
fictions of the Miirchen, which at first seemed so singular. The 
resemblance is so exact as to extend sometimes in the details even, 
I might say, to the verbal expression. 

The writer of this essay starts out with the assertion that we 
Germans, who may be the most learned people in the most dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge, know less of our own history than 
most civilized nations. After the Staufen-time there yawns a 
broad chasm. ‘ Luther would be a man in whom the knowledge 
and sympathy of the Germans might meet again, if it had not 
been written in the book of our fate that the same great move- 
ment which should first disclose the superiority of the Germans 
in those characteristies which most lend to nations the condition 
of permanence—viz. : conscientiousness, earnest recognition of the 
truth, unselfish submission to the pure forces of the inward life— 
that even this reformatory movement should separate us more 
widely than any earlier dissension had done.” 

Two forces were needed to raise the German people out of the 
abyss of weakness, incapacity, and self-contempt in which they 
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were sunk in the seventeenth century ; besides that spirit-building 
there was needed a state-building force. ‘ We had to be saved 
from that miserable ruin which was called the German Empire ; 
from the demoralizing, land-destroying imposture of the decayed 
institutions of the Empire.” ‘ We had to win again what till then 
had been a matter of course for all nations, since it alone makes 
national existence possible—viz., the political organism which holds 
together the limbs of the nation, which orders, educates, and 
protects.” 

The author then shows how against the injurious influence of 
the Jesuitical-Ultramontane policy of the Hapsburger and Wit- 
telsbacher houses, and also, on the other hand, against the narrow 
zeal of ultra-Lutheranism, the first savior arose in the Branden- 
burger-Prussian state, which had become strong in long and hard 
strifes: it was Frederick William, the great Elector. How acent- 
ury later all Germany greeted with joy the Great Frederick, 
“who with a mighty impulse threw open for us the long-closed 
doors of national power.” “Even then our whole existence came 
under the determining influence of the Prussian leadership. The 
example set by Frederick of a statesmanship enlightened, con- 
scientious, absolutely free from all dependence upon the confes- 
sional, and yet warmed by the breath of religion, carried forward 
with it everything that among us was capable of life. First Aus- 
tria felt the salutary necessity, in the presence of such an enemy, 
of casting off the stupid traditions of the good old Jesuit times 
and of striving after something of Prussian order and activity in 
finances, military affairs, and education. In the North and the 
South the small German states were irresistibly pushed into the 
Prussian path, which, indeed, to a certain extent, all Europe was 
obliged to follow. Jt became clear among us !” 

When thus the state-forming germs began to develop so mightily, 
the spirit-forming forces were engaged in a similar development, 
which was rich in results. But they still stood almost without 
touching each other, almost, like enemies, opposed to each other. 
“This German people, which in its youth had given itself so un- 
reservedly to the ideals of medizeval life that in them it completely 
forgot its national needs; which afterward, at the coming of the 
new time, embraced with an altogether similar idealism the most 
bigoted features of the Reformation, the world-forgetting life of 
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faith ; this people, in fine, which had been bitterly tried by the 
weakness of the state’s authority, but was only so much the more 
accustomed to the charms of a cosmopolitan individuality—coul:| 
be brought again only by degrees to the rigid discipline and the ~ 
practical rigor of political existence. It might be said that the 
genuine German temper had become hostile to the state.’ The 
great German king and the great German literature of the eight- 
eenth century were strangers to each other, and so much the 
more so as the former avowed himself a pupil of the French litera- 
ture of enlightenment, against which our German criticism, though 
greatly indebted to it, had immediately declared war. 

“He was travelling the rough, stony way of his "great policy, 
while we were languishing in the first love of youth for all that 
was beautiful, ennobling, and moving, and were abiding in the 
tearful ecstasy of a people awakened out of tedious, commonplace 
prose to the first presentiments of poetry.” ‘“ At such atime the 
German spirit naturally took its boldest flight into the pure realm 
of eternal truth and beauty, and utterly despised what it con- 
sidered the restricted efforts of statesmen, who are always tied 
down to a given work, and have scarcely in the dark background 
of their endeavors the sublime aims of humanity.” 

Moreover, our great literature did not spring from an impulse 
of the united forces of the nation, as the literature of most peoples 
has done, but its development was internal, independent, and re- 
stricted to itself. “The whole foundation of this spiritual build- 
ing was laid in arduous and preponderantly learned labor. Our 
poetry of the last century proceeded in its beginnings not from 
joyous observation, but in a preponderant degree from study ; not 
from large experience of life, but from careful investigations or 
internal reflection. This characteristic of it was first pushed into 
the background with the appearance of Goethe. But even in 
him, and still more in Schiller, the realm of ideas was a source of 
poetical inspiration.” “As this literature had worked its way up- 
ward independently of all national activity, soit continued to keep 
in view the highest ideal sphere, the purely human.” ~The 
realm of ideas in which they lived and labored lay too high above 
small earthly affairs.” 

But at this point I must turn aside somewhat from the presenta- 
tion which I have followed so long. 
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The author goes on to say in greater detail that, though the 
nation had never seen such an abundance of genial forces ac- 
tive in the spiritual realm, it still could not escape the great 
humiliation under the yoke of Napoleon. He makes it a re- 
proach against those great masters in the domain of the spirit, 

even against a Goethe, though in the mildest way, that they did 

not recognize “that a harmonious human culture cannot be 
won without political activity.’ That striving after the beauti- 
ful, great and rich in results as it was, that esthetic culture 
was too exclusive, too aristocratic. “The great majority of 
mankind receive the most important ideas in religious form, 
and their most powerful incentives through a soundly developed 
popular and. national life.” That is, indeed, a true and pro- 
found remark ; and what follows is also true—viz., that the sword 
must speak in order to make certain facts and certain ideas in- 
teiligible to the nations, that it is a fatal error of the idea to 
trust in its own independent excellence, that it only becomes 
powerful in the actual world when it conquers the moral sphere 
of self-sacrificing action. This is undoubtedly true, and in the 
presentation under consideration altogether in place; but I do 
object to the reproach that is here made against our poets and 
thinkers who sought for exact justice in what they did, and also 
attained to it. Before all Goethe. I have said before that the 
fatherland was by no means a matter of indifference to him, 
which he thought he could do without; that, on the contrary, he 
had a deep conviction that all his work was bound up with the 
fatherland and conditioned upon it. But an individual is of no 
avail; ke must combine with many at the right time. Let each 
do his duty in the widest and fullest sense, and complete success 
cannot fail to be the result. 

That which was still wanting to our people to enable it to 
attain to a worthy national life could no more be procured for it 
by a glorious spiritual culture for itself alone than this end could 
be gained without this culture. But while the leaders of the 
spiritual movement were going as far in science and art as their 
powers reached, they were providing in the best way that, when 
the great moment should come, it would find a great generation. 
So the author is just when he says of German science that later, 
paying no attention to the weak beginnings of political life in the 
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South-German Chambers, it continued to dig in the deepest mine 
of truth. I consider what follows untrue: “As Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller confined us altogether to purely spiritual interests, 
they certainly helped to prepare the wretched calamity of 1806.” 
I believe that this calamity had an entirely different cause, and 
those who were to blame for it were not afflicted with great 
idealism. And for this reason every one will the more readily 
agree to the following sentences: “ Did not the German mind, 
instructed by them, become gloriously open in the national work 
of Stein, Gneisenau, Fichte, and Schleiermacher?” And further : 
“ For it was really only a question of time when the capacity for 
truth and scientific work, steeled in pues canoes matters, 
should be capable of political tasks also.” 

I am of the opinion that precisely this view of things comes to 
light in the few passages from Goethe cited above ; and I have here 
presented this whole circle of ideas in consestion; because within 
it the figures and events of the Mirchen seem to me tu move. 

Not that I find in the Marchen a special prediction of Prussia’s 
calling and future greatness, or even of the French war. Nor do 
I see in it a polemic against Jesuitism and the Ultramontane 
policy which have done so great harm to the cause of Germany. 
In the first place, Goethe was very far from conceiving a union of 
Germany under the leadership of Prussia (he incidentally ex- 
presses himself against Eckermann very plainly upon this point) ; 
and then a connection of imagination with reality going so into 
particulars would naturally have resulted in those frightful mon- 
strosities of which the immediate introduction to the Marchen | 
speaks. More than this: all polemical negation lies far from him ; 
he leaves the strife of already existing parties and the question of 
the practical shaping of the future untouched. On the other 
hand, his gaze falls upon all the positive forces that exist in the 
nation; it lets him survey the work done by them, and shows him 
how they, developing together, attain to the goal desired by all ; it 
shows him that the spiritual forces only attain to their full strength 
in union with the political, that the latter are first unfettered by 
the former, and that through their joint influence the redemption 
of all is accomplished. 

I cannot refrain from introducing here a remarkable testimony 
of how far men now living were “from anticipating, forty years 
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ago, the development of German affairs as it has now come about. 
In an article in his historical periodical, in 1832, thus immediately 
after the death of Goethe, Leopold Ranke thus discusses the 
question “ Of the Separation and Union of Germany”: ‘ Al- 
though those fanciful expectations—of an hereditary Emperor and 
a German King at his side, of a Chamber of Peers of the German 
Princes and a lower House of Commoners; or of a President of 
the union holding office for a term of years, with a Senate of 
Princes and a House with its members chosen from the separate 
states—have often been proposed and have never accomplished 
anything, men are not yet weary of repeating them; and even if 
these expectations were fulfilled, they would satisfy those who 
entertain them least of all.” 

“Tf our ancestors ventured to speak of things so far reaching, 
they clothed them in the cloak of plays of the imagination.” 
The author of the Quixotic “Simplicissimus” is then mentioned 
as the first to speak of a German Parliament. 

“ He treats the idea in a jesting spirit,” adds Ranke, “ but with 
us similar thoughts, which launch out even more widely, are ex- 
pressed in manifold forms, with earnestness, pathos, and apparent 
hope.” 

“ Those visionary wishes are nothing but the reaction from an 
unsatisfactory condition.” “ A natural, sound condition is recog- 
nized in this, that idea and reality lose themselves in one another, 
the ideal working in things themselves, fashioning and giving 
life.” While the author considers only the possibilities of a 
union of Germany, in order not to fall into the error which pre- 
cludes all suecess—viz., that of striving after the impossible and of 
seeking for the desirable beyond the limits of the attainable— 
having examined into the separating forces, he sets forth the 
positive forces which permit a final union to be hoped for. He 
finds them in the development of three joint affairs—the military 
system, the press, and commerce—which concern security, spiritual 
development, and material well-being. He puts in the highest 
place the strong development of the means of defence ; the next 
in importance is “ the great possession which the German nation 
acquired in the last century—our literature. It has become one of 
the most potent forces of our union ; in it we first became really 
conscious again gf union. It now creates the atmosphere in 
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which our childhood grows, our youth breathes, which animates 
all the arteries of our being with original vitality. Let it be 
acknowledged that no German would be what he is without it.” 
Finally, the third force is the fostering of trade and commerce— 
economic union. 

One sees that these are the same causes which afterward, in 
reality, showed themselves to be accomplishing the union, the in- 
fluences of which, coming to the front by turns and in the end 
united, Baumgarten, looking backward, brings clearly to our per- 
ception. But if even the historian, when he brings to view the 
politics of the future, confines himself so wisely to a general con- 
sideration of ideal forces, and carefully avoids prescribing for them 
a definitely formalized development, how much more should we 
expect the same from the poet, to whom the dream of a union of 
his nation presents itself as a poetic vision ! 

And now to the Mirchen itself. When, we consider how in the 
mind of the poet all those great forces which constitute the life of 
the nation—viz., science, religion, art, literature, and even beauty 
and truth—present themselves united in joint activity, and yet not 
in an abstract and general way, but as they exist and work in Ger- 
many, and in a definite time and manner make a part of its pro- 
gressive history, and as they come into relation with the political 
forces of the people, is it possible to cast a glance into the inner 
workshop of the poetical imagination and to conjecture how it 
happens that such ideas take shape? Surely we may believe that 
even chance outward impressions have an influence in this process ; 
and the following communication, which we receive from C. 
Schénborn, is worthy of thanks: “While wandering up and 
down in the ‘ Paradies,’ a pleasure-walk along the bank of the 
Saale, near Jena, Goethe saw on the other side of the river, in a 
shady and blooming meadow, a beautiful woman (probably the 
wife of Prof. Schiitz), whom nature had gifted with a splendid 
voice, clad in a white dress and bright-colored hat, strolling about 
with other ladies; and he heard her song over the water. Near 
the park lived an old man, who for a small fare would carry over 
to the other bank in a little skiff any one who wished it. When 
twilight was coming on there came a party of students to the 
bank, who with the help of the old man crossed the river, laugh- 
ing, and rocking the boat. That evening awoke in Goethe, as he 
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once said, the thought of the Marchen with the green snake.” 
However real such impressions may be for giving the impulse to 
the invention of this or that situation, they are always only the 
impulse which gives shape to already existing material. It seems 
to me possible to push forward at least a few steps farther into the 
interior of the workshop. I mean that language itself has hidden 
within it a multitude of germs and suggestions for the presentation 
of the spiritual world under bodily forms, and that the poet who 
lets these germs develop and bloom in a self-created magic garden 
is even thus maintaining a connection with the poetizing soul of 
the people. Let us consider only the series of metaphors that we 
find in the Marchen. There is the still-illumining but wonder- 
working light of science; and scattered gold, meaning the results 
and catch-words of a new and enlightening education of the spirit, 
spread everywhere in popular form. (Golden grains of corn is a 
common figure for significant thoughts.) Wespeak of the current 
of the time, of the stream of events, or of history, of the ferryman 
who steers his boat through it, whether it be the bark of his own 
fate, or that he makes the passage in the service and interest of 
others. We speak of golden wisdom and brazen power, of the 
brightness and splendor of majesty, of the realm of ideas. We 
speak of Truth as an inapproachable Urania in her crown of rays, 
who, gracefully decked with the veil of poetry, becomes visible as 
Beauty to mortal eyes. So language speaks also of the consum- 
ing thirst for truth, of crippling reflection, and of the pallor of 
thought ; and language likes also to invert the figure, and speaks 
of those who stand blinded and condemned to inactivity at the 
sight of a supernatural glory, as chained by the power of an eye 
on whose gaze they hang. One pays the necessary tribute to his 
time by submitting to the conditions under which alone it allows 
efficiency to become possible. If, on the one hand, the supersti- 
tions of the people extend like shadows into the world of ideas, on 
the other hand, though they are unsubstantial and without in- 
dwelling, conscious will, they are capable, being encompassed by 
mighty giant-forces, of causing decay and destruction. Within 
such a circle of living motives, then, it may also be allowed the 
poet, freely inventing, to add new figures analogous to these well. 
known ones, provided that the most prominent are able to ap- 
proach the reader familiarly. 
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I consider the Will-o’-the-wisps especially as such happily chosen 
figures. 

Of Wekhrlin, one of the most prominent political writers of the 
eighteenth century, one of his contemporaries, Schlézer, who is re- 
lated to him in many ways, says that “he shot over Germany 
like a comet.” It isasimilar figure and one often employed to 
compare those restless spirits who are now here, now there, always 
ready and clever in speech, incessantly busy in taking up ideas and 
spreading them abroad, seldom themselves of a great and deep na- 
ture, but constantly the bearers of significant thoughts—to com- 
pare such men as Schubart, Wekhrlin, Schlézer, Huber, Gérres, 
andso many others to Will-o’-the-wisps scattering gold; for though 
they perform great and indispensable services, they cause error 
also, and lead many a one astray. “ When the political writer 
spreads new, true, and important ideas among his readers,” says 
Schlézer in his letters to Eichstedt, “they examine them, and 
take steps accordingly. When he collects and copies the im- 
portant ideas of others for hundreds of thousands—that is, has 
them printed—hundreds of thousands, surely, learn something 
important, which before perhaps not a hundred knew, and take 
steps accordingly. That is, the writer works in his readers. In 
this way the English have maintained their charter, and through 
this influence, if God is willing, in fifty years there will no 
longer be a serf in Germany. Political writers’ have brought 
about the restriction of torture; they have made it possible for 
an honorable German woman to grow old with honor, and with- 
out fear of being burned as a witch.” Even as late as 1782 such 
a trial for witchcraft had occasioned Wekhrlin’s celebrated con- 
tention with the magistrate of the Canton of Glarus. How much 
influence the journals of this man gained, which he edited in 
the following order—“ Die Chronologen,” “Das Graue Unge- 
heuer,” “ Hyperboriiische Briefe,” “ Die Paragraphen”—may be 
judged from the fact that a great number of prominent men of 
all ranks assisted him with contributions. Of these are mentioned 
Duke Carl von Sachsen-Meiningen, Beck, Biirger, Dohm, Forster, 
Merck, J. von Miller, Planck, Salzmann, Schlézer, Thiimmel, and 
even Reinhold. This whole movement, however, was dependent 
in the highest degree upon French literature. Rousseau, Mon- 
tesquieu, the encyclopeedists, and, above all, Voltaire, were their 
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heroes; of the last of whom Carlyle says that “if he and his 
work were struck out of the history of the eighteenth century, 
it would make a greater difference in the present condition of 
affairs than could be said of any other man of the last century.” 
Many of these political writers owed a substantial part of their 
training to social intercourse in Parisian salons, and in lan- 
guage and character showed the influence of the French na- 
ture. According to the spirit of the time, they contended, in the 
first place, in the province of religion, and only in a subordinate 
degree for political and social interests; in this latter field even 
such a man as Justus Méser ranks with them, though the spirit of 
his writings was very different. 

Having made the necessary introduction, I think I may now 
bring forward the Will-o’-the-wisps as somewhat more familiar 
personalities. In the midst of the night they awaken the old man 
with loud cries. While he is carrying them over the river, they 
hiss together in a very rapid tongue, and every now and then 
break out into loud laughter, hopping back and forth upon the 
sides of the boat. They laugh still more at the warning to he 
seated, boasting of their superiority to the snake that no one of 
their race has ever “sat.” The French traits of lightness, liveli- 
ness, and sometimes of frivolity, but always a certain ready clever- 
ness, characterize them throughout the whole Marchen, as in their 
behavior to the Lily, before whom they conduct themselves very 
politely. “They said quite ordinary things with the greatest 
assurance and much emphasis.” Moreover, a busy, tireless unrest 
characterizes them; they incessantly scatter their gold, and know 
how to take it up again everywhere with the greatest dexterity. 

They seek the fair Lily, but, without knowing it, come from the 
bank on which she has her abode; however, having come to the 
other bank, they begin even there their activity rich in good re- 
sults for all; indeed, by this roundabout way they attain their 
goal and gain the desired meeting with the fair Lily and her at- 
tendants; and it is they who alone at last are able to unlock the 
temple. 

Unsatisfactory circumstances, an incomplete present, and an 
unfulfilled longing lay a feeling of deep resignation upon all the 
characters of the Miirchen. Only the Man with the Lamp looks 
calmly into the future, though by himself he is not able to help; 
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but the noble youth has fallen into hopeless discouragement ; and 
even the fair Lily, “removed from sweet, human enjoyment,” 
leads only a half-existence. With the entrance of the Will-o’- 
the-wisps a new life begins to stir in this magic circle. Here and 
there, without purpose and unconscious of the consequences, they 
give impulse and incitement, which, falling upon momentous 
forces, lead to most important events. These forces, now endowed 
with life before our eyes, come forth into an activity which 
mounts continually higher, becoming ever more joyous with hope; 
the carelessly scattered gold becomes through them an illuminat- 
ing, wonder-working light, which proves itself equally effectual 
for bringing to view what had hitherto been longed for, indeed, 
but never yet beheld, for the maintenance of what had been en- 
dangered, and for the upbuilding of the future. 

The forces thus upraised and working in ever-increasing har- 
mony are not able to avert the catastrophe which the ill-omened 
helplessness of the youth has enabled us long since to anticipate ; 
after the misfortune has happened we see the Lights busy with 
quiet but redoubled activity, guarding and upholding the endan- 
gered forces of life, and opening the path to final perfect salva- 
tion and completion. 

_The condition of German affairs in the eighteenth century is 
represented in bold and general strokes. A people in whom the 
noblest spiritual forces are efficaciously working, finds itself, 
nevertheless, in the condition. of a crippled existence, for all politi- 
cal institutions are wanting to it. Science, religion, literature, 
and art can, indeed, furnish it with ideas and theories, with hun- 
dred-fold salutary forces, but there is lacking the substantial edifice 
of great and serviceable state-forms, by which, on the one hand, 
the capacity of the people can be unfettered, and, on the other 
hand, its noblest spiritual efforts can receive at last the proper 
sanction. Zhe temple does not stand at the river—that is, the 
organic, efiicient political establishment, which according to its 
nature must be at once great and beautiful, has not yet become a 
reality, has not been set up in the course of events, close to the 
banks which hem in the rushing stream of history. Zhe bridge 
is not yet built—that is, the mass of the people are still cut off 
from the land which lies for them on the further side of the river 
of life; only a few may cross by various means to the other side. 
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That other bank is the realm of the spirit, the land of ideas, where 
Beauty and Truth reign united in one person. This is the august 
goddess, as Schiller represents her in the “ Kiinstlerin,” and 
Goethe in imperishable beauty in the “Zueignung,” the heavenly 
Muse who was guide and frien’ to both; she who reached to 
Goethe the veil— 


“ Aus Morgenduft gewebt und Sonnenklarheit, 
Der Dichtung Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit ”; 


who appeared to the former as “the awfully glorious Urania” ; 
who, seen only by purer spirits, moves over the stars, destroying as 
she goes, and who, having laid aside her crown of rays, reveals her. 
self as Beauty to mortal eyes. 

And now that noble youth, of ined stature, still clad in the 
purple, but deprived of his sword, who in deep sorrow walks com- 
posedly with naked feet over the hot sand, banished by the blue 
eyes of the fair Lily, for whose sake he has given up and lost 
everything! He is the genius of the German nation, which, when 
it was a question of choosing between truth and power, let its 
kingly authority crumble to dust, and followed with searching, 
longing eyes the footprints of truth and beauty, until the strength 
_ of its noble limbs was maimed, until it seemed to sink into torpor 
and death. The apprehension of the struggle for the ideal is 
wonderfully discerning; and it may be said that Goethe thereby 
answered beforehand all those charges of his having failed to rec- 
ognize the perniciousness of a too vesthetical education. “So fatal 
is the power of her beautiful blue eyes that they deprive all living 
beings of strength, and that those whom the touch of her hand 
does not slay feel themselves changed into the condition of shad- 
ows wandering alive.” When an individual or a society devotes 
itself to spiritual and esthetic interests with an exclusiveness 
which is so indifferent to everything else that it pays but little 
attention to the affairs of real life, it does injury to its whole 
nature, and works to its own destruction, for as the highest well- 
being of the individual depends upon an harmonious bodily and 
spiritual development, so is the welfare of the state conditioned 
upon the uniform working together of the spirit-forming and state- 
forming forces. Indeed, whole peoples have sunk into decay who, 
in obstinately eager searching for truth, or in immoderate devo- 
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tion to the ideal of beauty, thought that they could neglect care 
for their political existence. Thus the Jewish and the Greek 
nations passed away, but straightway there grew up upon their 
graves a mighty forest, which makes known their memory to later 
peoples. Thus Beauty and Truth rewards services rendered to 
her. Her rich garden still bears no fruits, and all this domain of 
true perceptions and beautiful forms only becomes useful and 
nutritious to the living when they have been brought over upon the 
securely built bridge from the realm of ideas into the world of 
actual working life. “No plant in my garden,” laments the fair 
Lily, “bears either flowers or fruit; but every twig that I break 
and plant upon the grave of a favorite grows green straightway, 
and shoots up in fair boughs. All these groups, these bushes, 
these groves, my hard destiny has so’raised around me. These 
pines stretching out like parasols, these obelisks of cypresses, these 
colossal oaks and beeches, were all little twigs planted by my 
hand, as mournful memorials in a soil that is otherwise barren.” 
A beautiful and striking figure has in it something infinite; it 
cannot be expressed how the mind is always aroused by it anew. 
Let us call to mind all that is great and momentous in what the 
foremost . spirits in the service of truth and beauty have accom- 
plished since the awakening of theGerman nation. Her thought- 
ful poets, her bold, tireless thinkers—how many of them have 
passed away, after having spent their lives in pursuing their ideals, 
without even a small part of what they have labored and strug- 
gled for becoming a real possession of our people! How much less 
have their labors produced life-giving and gladdening nourish- 
ment for the daily and enduring happiness of all! Thus they, 
then, have found their graves in the realm of ideas, and upon 
their graves have grown those groups of many kinds of trees, the 
memorials of their work, in the quiet shade of which a few favored 
ones who gain admittance there, find refreshment and strength. 
At any time when it pleases him the Man with the Lamp, glid- 
ing noiselessly back and forth over the river, is here a trusted guest, 
and is even called hither by the spirit of his lamp, if he is needed ; 
above all is Science at home among these memorials of the past in 
the garden of the fair Lily; its voice and help count for much 
even in the realm of the beautiful, and, although its own work is 
self-directed and independent of the power of the ideal of beauty, 
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still its highest achievement is only reached through union with 

* beauty, just as beauty through it alone becomes capable of its 
freest creations. But, however, in their close intercourse with 
each other, both lead a restricted life, feeling that they fail of their 
Jullest activity so long as, turned to a narrow self-sufficiency, 
they are cut off from active, enduring, and reciprocal association 
with all the forces of the nation. Art and science flourish per- 
fectly only in the state, though they may have accomplished some- 
thing great without it through their own powers. 

However, though the nation may lack the sound and necessary 
organs by which it attains to complete life, though the masses may 
be cut off from the light of truth and the charm of beauty as 
well as from political power, still there are several ways by which 
that obstructed intercourse is kept up in quiet passing back and 
forth, but only for individual travellers. The Marchen gives us the 

old Ferryman, but he is only permitted to carry passengers from 
the bank on which the fair Lily dwells; he can bring no one in 
the opposite direction. In order to afford a passage from the 
bank where the masses of the nation dwell, who are scarcely aware 
of the opposite bank and its glories, or gaze over to it in unsatis- 
tied longing—to afford a passage from this bank to the bank of 
the fair Lily, are given the Snake, who at mid-day curves herself ° 
over the river, and the shadow of the Giant, who has his greatest 
strength at morning and evening. The wife of the old man has 
often crossed in both ways; she -is well known in the garden of 
Lily, and is on good terms with Lily herself. 

The anticipation of the true and beautiful and the need of pic- 
turing it to itself never die in a nation so long as it is still capable 
of life. Before Science takes up its abode in a nation, before the 
light of knowledge shines for it, it makes for itself in fable, myth, 
and the forms of religious worship the pictures of these anticipa- 
tory conceptions, and they who caunot yet see the light of knowl- 
edge are continually being carried over to the ideal through the 
power of this unconscious and involuntary imagining. Where 
and how arise these mighty births of faith and anticipation? Who 
showed them the way? Who ever forced them into a plan? Who 
was ever able to lead or to constrain and master them? They 
belong to the whole broad body of the nation ; they arise of them- 

selves, and are purposeless and incalculable; with conscious ef- 
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fort they could effect nothing, but they are ever accomplishing a 
mighty result when they are in constant, even though unconscious, 
union with the highest ; on the other hand, it is possible for them 
just as unconsciously to occasion mischief and corruption. Here 
we have the great Giant, “‘ who with his body has no power; his 
hands cannot lift a straw, his shoulders could not bear a fagot of 
twigs; but with his shadow he has power over much—nay, all. 
He is strongest, therefore, at sunrise and sunset.” How true! In 
the youth of a people myth is everything to it; moreover, this 
myth-making power never dies in the mass of the people; but it 
expresses itself in a thousand-fold different ways, and, when exist- 
ing forms of culture decline, how powerful in good and ill do these 
illusions of the masses show themselves to be, who, seeking with 
an unerring instinct for a justice the lack of which is felt, are not 
warned by an indwelling law and sense of proportion from the 
most frightful errors! A typical and altogether objective symbol 
of all religious, political, and social disorders that have ever shaken 
the world. 

Again, at mid-day, when the Sun, standing high in the heavens, 
now spreads his light everywhere, the green Snake, vaulted to form 
a bridge, can make a way into the realm of the fair Lily for in- 


- dividual travellers who desire it. 


The questions, what is intended by this Snake, and what the 
enigmatical Ferryman means, demand a reference to the concrete 
action of the Mirchen; for I would here remind the reader that 
the Miirchen does not treat symbolically of the relation of general 
ideas and forces to one another, but that it refers allegorically to 
the circumstances of the German people at a definite time, and to 
how they may shape themselves in the future. 

I spoke above of the condition of German affairs in the eight- 
eenth century. The deep feeling of insufficiency and inade- 
quacy aroused then for the first time a movement in science and 
literature which was rich in results. It was confined, how- 
ever, to a relatively narrow circle ; the mass of the German peo- 
ple still turned, to gratify its spiritual needs, to what was of- 

fered by religious forms and manifold popular fancies, some 
_ inherited, and some newly shaping themselves. For the help 
and comfort of those who sought them, the treasures of the 
ancient world again offered themselves, which science as well as 
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art eagerly sought to appropriate. Moreover, men turned their 
eyes to nature, and the literature of that time began to devote 
itself with care and love to the observation and description of 
natural objects. Not only did the great characteristics of the 
universe become the theme of its representations, but it dwelt with 
greater love on the observation of landscape pictures which were 
narrowly restricted, and sought to paint them with the utmost 
care even to the smallest details. 

The literature of this epoch has many beauties of a high order 
to show, and its aim is everywhere seen to be directed to the 
noble and spiritual, though it could not free itself from a certain 
dullness and formal pedantry, which impeded its higher movement 
and held it down to earth, as it were. There breathes in it a 
strong breath of patriotic enthusiasm, though it was far from pre- 
senting to itself the past and future of the fatherland in clearly de- 
fined forms, and vague feelings still stood in place of distinct and 
clearly conceived ideas. 

This was, on the whole, the position of our beautiful literature 
in the first halfof the last century. In thinking upon Lessing, we 
are accustomed to bring the great development of the second half 
of the century prominently into connection with his struggle against 
the deformities which imitation of the French brought with it. 
Nevertheless, the influence which the literary stars of France ex- 
ercised at that time upon the very best spirits of our people is a 
very powerful one—indeed, it is incalculable. Not only did they 
rule almost like sovereigns the whole of what is called polite so- 
ciety ; not only under their influence was Wieland able to clothe 
the German language with the lightness and grace which alone en- 
abled it to gain the victory in those circles over its foreign rival ; 
but who will estimate what part the reading of Rousseau, Dide- 
rot, and Voltaire played in the spiritual development of Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller ? 

Think, moreover, of Frederick the Great and the immense in- 
fluence of the whole French philosophy of enlightenment in the 
religious and the political spheres! It was precisely the French 
lightness, coupled on the one hand with remarkable clearness and 
pointedness, on the other with some narrowness and often with 
frivolous superficiality, that obtained for these new ideas their wide 
dissemination and popularity, through which they brought light 
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to all civilized Europe. From it German literature received an 
impulse most rich in results on a side on which it most needed to 
be aroused. For while it now took to itself that lightness and 
grace, that verve and animated precision, while it replenished itself 
with those ideas which enkindle the peeple and exert an immedi- 
ate and practical influence, it still remained true to itself, it knew 
how to melt that gold in its veins, it cleansed it from those ele- 
ments which were foreign to itself, and a light was enkindled in it 
which has ever since lighted the nation on all its paths with an 
ever-increasing brightness. 

The figure of the green Snake, which Goethe chose to represent 
this stage of German literature, seems to me a very happy inven- 
tion. Let one read the first part of the Mirchen and see if, when 
the meaning which I have given is accepted, the most manifold 
relations do not everywhere spring into view, carrying along 
the characterization, now in an earnest and again in a satirical 
and ironical spirit. 

I will return to this point again at the proper place. Let us 
uow follow the action of the Marchen from the beginning. 

(To be concluded.) 


CAN ECONOMICS FURNISH AN OBJECTIVE 
STANDARD FOR MORALITY? 


BY SIMON N, PATTEN, 


It is affirmed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Data of Ethics, 
that all current methods of ethics have one general detect—they 
neglect ultimate causal connections. Now that he has added 
another method of ethics to those we previously possessed, cer- 
tainly it is not out of place to examine whether he has neglected 
any of those ultimate causal connections which were overlooked 
by previous moralists. It must be conceded that he has brought 
out many causal connections by which a much clearer view of 
ethics can now be had than was formerly possible; but that he 
has clearly enumerated or even consciously recognized those ulti- 
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mate causal connections which lie at the basis of the true ethical 
system must be doubted even if we accept those general principles 
from which he proceeds. Mr. Spencer affirms that it is the busi- 
ness of Moral Science to deduce from the laws of life and the con- 
ditions of existence what kinds of actions tend to produce happi- 
ness and what kinds to produce unhappiness. An examination of 
his books, however, will reveal that he has deduced most of his 
conclusions from the laws of life alone. A reader is left in com- 
plete darkness as to what those ultimate conditions of existence 
are to which humanity must ultimately conform to obtain the 
highest type of existence. When I endeavor to determine these 
ultimate conditions and seek aid from Mr. Spencer’s writings, I 
find that he, as well as his predecessors, has an inadequate idea of 
causation, and at some points he seems to have no idea of causa- 
tion at all. To be specific, I would say that Mr. Spencer asserts 
that on our planet an evolution is taking place in which the fittest 
tend to survive and through which the surplus of our pleasures 
above our pains is constantly increased. Now, if such an evolu- 
tion is taking place, it must be due to the peculiar natural condi- 
tions of our planet. Whoever asserts that a progressive evolution 
must take place on Mars, Jupiter, or any other planet regardless 
of their peculiar natural conditions, certainly lacks an adequate 
idea of causation. The same would be true of any one who 
asserted that a progressive evolution would take place on our 
planet if all the soils and climates were like that of Greenland, 
Sahara, or many other places. Evolution can be progressive only 
under peculiar natural conditions, and only when all these condi- 
tions are present can we expect a progressive evolution. 

Mr. Spencer, however, asserts more than that we have a pro- 
gressive evolution. He also asserts that this evolution has a given 
goal—an ideal social state where pleasure is unalloyed with pain 
anywhere. In asserting the possibility of an ideal state where all 
right conduct has no necessary painful consequences, he either has 
an inadequate idea of causation or he means to affirm merely that 
the natural conditions on our planet are such as to allow an ideal 
social state. 

Supposing that in his two main propositions we have a pro- 
gressive evolution and that an ideal social state is for us possible, 
he means only that these two propositions are true of the natural 
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conditions of our planet, there is still need to examine the natural 
conditions which each of these propositions presupposes to see if 
they harmonize enough so that both of them could be true of one 
planet. If the natural conditions needed for an ideal social state — 
where pleasure is unalloyed with pain are anywhere different from 
those which a progressive evolution demands, then an ethical sys- 
tem which endeavors to ground itself on both of these proposi- 
tions lacks consistency, and one or the other proposition must be 
given up so as to harmonize our ethical ideal with natural condi- 
tions. 

If Mr. Spencer wished to show that his idea of causation was 
more developed than that of his predecessors, he should have 
shown that these two fundamental points of his system harmonize. 
He has, however, avoided all discussion of the necessary condi 
tions of existence and has songht only to elucidate the laws of 
life ; yet these laws are not ultimate, but depend on the external 
conditions of existence. 

I wish to discuss in detail the external conditions upon which 

these two propositions depend, and think it can be made clear that 
they require for their realization radically different natural condi- 
tions—so different that it is impossible for one planet to have all 
the natural conditions necessary to make both of these ends possi- 
ble. I shall endeavor to determine what natural conditions a 
progressive evolution demands, and then these natural conditions 
can be compared with those which Mr. Spencer’s ideal social state 
presupposes. 
_ The evolution of life, we are told, is a continual adjustment of 
internal relations to external conditions. We thus have two dis- 
tinct problems to investigate—the fixed external conditions and the 
internal relations which must adjust themselves to the external con- 
ditions. To the second of these problems evolutionists have de- 
voted their entire attention, bringing in the external conditions in 
a casual way. They presuppose such a set of external conditions 
as would muke a progressive evolution possible and then investi- 
gate the changes in the internal relations which take place as 
these relations gradually adjust themselves more and more to ex- 
ternal conditions. 

What, then, are the external conditions which favor a progress- 
ive evolution? To answer this question we must first determine 
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what are the external conditions upon which we are dependent 
and to which we must adjust ourselves. There is no great diffi- 
eulty in determining these conditions, since they mainly lie in the 
conditions determining the food-supply. It is true that we need 
water and air and a few other things outside of the food-supply ; 
but as these are found in abundance where any food can be ob- 
tained, we can overlook these factors and give our attention solely 
to the conditions of the food-supply. To adjust ourselves to natu- 
ral conditions is, when stated specifically, to adjust ourselves to 
the food-supply, and to say that we are surrounded by natural con- 
ditions favorable to a progressive evolution is to say that the food- 
supply enlarges as the intelligence of those who consume it in- 
creases. To illustrate this proposition let us take an extreme case. 
Suppose a world so situated that the sun shone on every part alike, 
thus causing an equal temperature everywhere, and that there 
were no mountains or hills, no differences of soil or climate, nor 
any other difference by which one locality would have an advan- 
tage over any ot!ier locality. Upon such a world, if a suitable 
plant were introduced, it would spread until it covered the whole 
world. But would it tend to evolve into many varieties and cover 
the earth with as many kinds of plants as we now have? Sup- 
pose, further, some low class of animals to be introduced, would 
they tend to form varieties and create a progressive evolution ? 

On the other hand, let us suppose a world which has many dif- 
ferent climates and soils, many hills and mountains, swamps and 
deserts, and all that variety in other particulars which would be 
sure to arise from such a diversity of fundamental conditions. If 
upon such a world first a plant and then a low class of animals 
were introduced, what would be their tendencies to form varieties 
and to evolve into higher forms of life ? 

If we examine the writings of our leading evolutionists to de- 
termine which of these worlds would have the conditions favorable 
to a progressive evolution, it will be found that all their proof 
presupposes a world where there is a great variety of soil and 
elimate and would not apply to such a world as was supposed in 
our first illustration. A given animal or plant spreads over a lim- 
ited territory where external conditions are favorable. When these 
limits are reached a new variety is evolved suitable to an adjacent 
region with somewhat different external conditions, and when this 
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region is filled another variety arises suitable to still other external 
conditions which other regions possess. When all the world is 
once filled with simple organisms, complex organisms are evolved 
with enough intelligence to utilize those portions of the food- 
supply which are not accessible to lower organisms. 

Certainly such arguments take for granted that we live in a 
world of frost and heat, of mountains and valleys, and of all those 
other changes to which we as a race are subjected. Examine these 
arguments from the objective side and they show that low organ- 
isms can exist only under simple conditions, and all the food-sup- 
ply cannot be utilized by such organisms wherever there is a great 
variety of soil and climate. Room and food are thus left for 
higher organisms to evolve under those complex conditions from 
which the simpler organisms are excluded, and a progressive evo- 
lution can continue so long as still higher organisms obtain sup- 
port through a greater utilization of the food-supply. In other 
words, a progressive evolution is possible when but a portion of the 
whole food-supply is available to low organisms, and the more 
the intelligence of an organism is increased the greater is the por- 
tion of the food-supply which it can acquire. The food-supply, 
however, can be small to low organisms aud enlarge to higher or- 
ganisms only in a world of great variety of soil and climate, and 
only in such a world can we expect to find a progressive evolution. 
In a world without change or variety of any kind a complex or- 
ganism would have no advantage over a more simple one. All 
the food-supply could be obtained by simple organisms and there 
would be no unoccupied regions over which higher organisms 
could spread. 

It may be said that in such a world, organisms would still tend 
to adjust themselves to Nature. Certainly; but under these con- 
ditions low organisms would be completely adjusted to Nature. 
What, for instance, can be better adjusted to Nature than a grass- 
hopper on a warm summer day when the whole surrounding world 
is covered with grain and grass upon which he may feed? If we 
contrast him with the ant, who works to lay by a store for winter, 
he is much better adjusted to present external conditions. It is 
~ not the lack of adjustment to present conditions that proves the 
superiority of the ant over the grasshopper. The grasshopper 
can adjust himself to the summer heat and plenty, but the damp- 
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ness and frost of the coming autumn find him unprepared. It is 
only because we live in a world of change where one extreme 
follows the other in rapid succession that the adjustment of the 
ant to Nature is better than that of the grasshopper. In a world 
of deadening uniformity the grasshopper would have the advan- 
tage over more complex organisms and could displace them. 

A world of change would be a world of intelligence, but it 
would not be a world of pleasure unalloyed with pain anywhere. 
To be free from pain it would be necessary to migrate to another 
world where there is a complete uniformity, and where wind and 
hail and frost and other disagreeable results of changing climate 
cannot interrupt a life of pure pleasure. Must we not therefore 
conclude that the external conditions needed for an ideal state of 
pure pleasure are radically different from those which a progressive 
evolution presupposes? When Mr. Spencer assumes that all our 
pains arise from an incongruity between the natures which men 
inherit from the present social state and the requirements of social 
life he overlooks the fact that many of our pains arise from those 
changing external conditions over which we have no control. 
Certainly, if there were a complete adjustment of internal relations 
to external conditions, there would be no pain, but it should be 
kept in mind that there can be no complete adjustment when the 
external conditions are variable. If the axis of the earth did not 
incline to the sun so as to cause changes of seasons, and if our 
mountains were levelled and our soils made of equal fertility, then 
we might adjust ourselves so completely to Nature that we should 
have no pain. So long, however, as our external conditions re- 
main as they are, our adjustment to it must always be incomplete, 
and there must be many pains and diseases which arise purely 
from necessary external conditions. Our moral ideas, therefore, 
must be very different from what they would be if we were sur- 
rounded by a different external condition. 

Even Mr. Spencer has affirmed that moral principles must 
conform to physical necessities; but when he lays down the con- 
dition of absolute ethics he overlooks all the physical necessities 
of our planet and adopts a moral standard which may be a very 
good one on Mars or Jupiter, but certainly is not fitted for our 


world. If the law of absolute right can take no cognizance of 


pain, it certainly can take no cognizance of our planet; and when 
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Mr. Spencer considers an ideal man as existing in an ideal social 
state, he clearly shows that his ideal presupposes a world without 
change and not such a one as that in which we live. While be- 
lieving in a progressive evolution, he takes away the very condi- 
tions which make a progressive evolution possible in order that he 
may predicate an ideal state without pain as a possibility for us. 
Mr. Spencer tells us that the best examples of absolutely right 
actions are those arising where the nature and its requirements 
have been moulded to one another before social evolution began. 
Now, for two things to become moulded to one another their ex- 
ternal conditions must be constant and not variable, and, as our 
external conditions are variable, we cannot ever become com- 
pletely moulded to them. Were all our relations between man 
and man, this moulding might become complete; but our most im- 
portant relations are not those betwe2n man and man, but be- 
tween man and Nature. In giving its natural food to the child the 
mother receives pleasure; but can the mother get her food trom 
Nature without pain? To my mind, the chief source of the 
mother’s pleasure would arise from the fact that she can exempt 
her child from all those pains to which every one must submit 
who acquires his food direct from the hand of Nature. The ex- 
ternal conditions surrounding the food-supply must determine 
what are the highest types of moral action, and so long as one 
man, by bearing more than his share of the pains necessary to 
procure food, can exempt his family or his friends from their 
pains, or can reduce their pains more than his pains are increased, 
so long will such actions be regarded as of a higher type than are 
those which bring less pleasure but no pain to all concerned. We 
admire the warrior who sacrifices his life for his country, because 
such actions are typical of those which every one must perform in 
every-day life. If we did not have to fight with Nature for food, 
we should not think of fighting with one another, and then Mr. 
Spencer’s absolutely right actions might become models. So long, 
however, as most of us must live in unhealthy climates, plough the 


- land in April rains, harvest wheat in August heat, husk corn in 


November frosts, and feed our stock in December snows, we shall 


- admire acts of self-sacrifice by which the few suffer more that the 


many may suffer less. 
It is at this point where Mr. Spencer has made a great mis- 
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take. He discarded the utilitarian doctrine because in its cur- 
rent form this morality is merely empirical, and utilitarians do 
not deduce from the laws of life and the conditions of existence 
what kinds of actions tend to produce unhappiness. But does 
this deficient method of procedure justify Mr. Spencer in over- 
looking the external conditions of existence so that he can set up 
a life without pain as a model for imitation ? 

A moral doctrine can be deduced from the external conditions 
of existence, and thus Mr. Spencer’s objection can be avoided. 
To conform to Nature is, as I have said, to conform to the con- 
ditions of the food-supply, and as the amount of the food-supply 
depends largely on the actions of men, those actions which permit 
an increase of the food-supply or economize its use are moral 
actions. The number of persons who can exist in our world by 
hunting and fishing are small, and as each person must have many 
hundred acres to support himself, he excludes many beings from 
the possibilities of a happy existence. When men resort to agri- 
culture they decrease the number of acres which each one must 
have to procure his food, and thus allow many possible beings to 
become actual participants of a happy existence. The food-supply 
is further augmented when men use wheat, beef, and other articles 
of which Nature is least productive in relatively less quantities 
and consume relatively more of rye, potatoes, rice, and similar 
articles of which Nature is most productive. A proper rotation 
of crops and a right use of commerce allow the food-supply again 
to be greatly increased, and greatly decrease the number of acres 
which each man must have to provide himself with food. The 
economy of the food-supply is of no less importance than are the 
methods by which we produce our food. At the present time 
almost every one consumes two or three times the amount of food 
needed for his health simply for the pleasure which its consump- 
tion affords. So long as each one eats enough to maintain health, 
and then in liquor and tobacco consumes the produce of enough 
more land to support another man, half of the possible beings to 
whom this world might afford a happy existence are excluded, 
and the gross sum of human happiness is greatly reduced. 

There is yet another condition to happiness which must be 
considered before we can determine what is the gross sum of hap- 
piness which this world can-afford to human beings. The mental 
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qualities inherent in man which have been developed in increas- 
ing the food supply determine how many sources of pleasure the 
members of a society can enjoy. The man whose vocation calls 
into activity but one quality has few sources of pleasure other 
than eating and drinking. If the production of rice or potatoes 
or of cloth or shoes requires of the laborer but little skill, those 
who produce these articles will have their faculties but par- 
tially developed, and will thus be cut off from most of those 
pleasures which are most enjoyable to fully developed beings. 
The greater the number of qualities which are developed in 
any man, the more sources of pleasure will he have which are 
not derived from a mere consumption of food. The inexclusive 
pleasures of fully developed beings do not draw largely on the 
food-supply,' and hence these enjoyments do not exclude others 
from the possibilities of a happy existence. 

Each individual through his actions and demand for food creates 
a demand for land. Some one individual needs but five average 
acres to supply his wants, a second ten, a third twenty, a fourth 
one hundred, a fifth five hundred, and still others need one thou- 
sand acres oreven more. We must, of course, count in each one’s 
share the number of acres which his conduct, considered as a whole, 
causes to be unoccupied or partially used. Ifa people have such 
habits that they cannot live near together, or if they are so war- 
like that they prevent a large portion of the earth from being occu- 
pied, the unoccupied or partially used land must be credited to 
them. 

All our conduct influences our demand for land, and that con- 
duct is, in an objective sense, the most moral which enables us to 
‘exercise all our faculties on the least land. We can, therefore, 
judge of the conduct of individuals or of nations by their demand 
for land. It is not necessary to know the subjective feelings of all 
individuals or how they increase their own happiness. We can 
judge of their conduct from what they desire for consump- 
tion and from how much of a demand for land this consump- 
tion creates. Those pleasures or habits which create a large 
demand for land are less moral than are those which require the 
exclusive use of fewer acres of land. The greatest happiness for 
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the greatest number cannot be attained without the greatest 
economy of the food-supply and the use of all the land in the most. 
productive marner. Only that conduct can be absolutely right 
which allows both. of these ends to be fulfilled. Upon our planet 
at least all the food-supply cannot be utilized unless some persons 
are willing to endure pain. By harmonious actions we can greatly 
increase the surplus sum of our happiness above our pains, and also 
the number of those who can participate in our pleasures. Yet 
some pains must be endured, and that conduct, however painful it 
may be, which reduces the gross sum of the pains which humanity 
must endure, must serve as a type of perfect action. Suppose two 
planets with external conditions like our earth. On one of these 
the people admired those acts which involve no pain, while on the 
other a life of self-sacrifice furnished a model for imitation. On 
the first of these worlds only a mere fraction of the food-supply 
could be utilized and the population would be small. A few 
islands or small valleys in favored localities might be found where 
frosts, storms, and disease were so rare that a life without pain 
could be enjoyed. These localities would be isolated, since com- 
merce cannot be carried on without pain, and as a result the 
inhabitants would be deprived of many sources of enjoyment. 

On the second of these worlds, where the thought of pain would 
not deter any one from action, the outcome would be very differ- 
ent. Every climate could be utilized, even though many of them 
might be unhealthy, and all kinds of food could be produced. 
Every productive act could be carried on at the point where the 
least labor would be required, while commerce could distribute all 
the produce of industry even though a few sailors froze their 
fingers furling the sails or perished in a shipwreck. The second 
world would have many times the population of the first world 
and many more sources of enjoyment. 

_ Suppose, now, a third world of complete uniformity, where 
storms and frosts never come and where disease never arises ex- 
cept through filth and ignorance. Here Mr. Spencer’s ideal man 
might exist, since he would be in complete harmony with sur-— 
rounding nature. In such a world as ours, however, he could — 
not exist. He needs not only an ideal social state, but an ideal 
world. For each world there is an ideal man and a correspond- 
ing social state, and the ideal man in a world of change must 
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be different from that of a world of complete uniformity. A 
world of change cannot offer a life without pain, but it car offer a 
life with many intense pleasures and but few pains. Such a life 
forms an economic ideal, and it certainly corresponds to the possi- 
bilities of the world in which we live. The greatest happiness for 
the greatest number can be attained by us without any modifica- 
tion of external Nature, and if evolution tears down ideals formed 
by partially evolved subjective feelings and replaces them with 
other ideals which can be realized, we must expect that the eco- 
nomic ideal of morality will gradually displace those ideals which 
ean be realized only on worlds with other external conditions. 
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